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OVERTON AND HILL’S NATURE STUDY 


By FRANK OVERTON, A. M., M. D,, Assisted by MARY E, HILL, Instructor in 
Science and Nature Study in the Goodyear-Burlingame School, Syracuse, N. Y.- 


‘ 


40 cents 


HIS book is designed to furnish a year’s work in nature study for pupils from eight to eleven years of age. 

: i The subjects taken up include the house fly, mosquito, butterfly, moths, mushrooms, dandelion, spider 

webs, golden-rod, golden-rod gall, burdock, nest of a paper wasp, nest of a mud wasp, bird’s nest, tree 

trunk, cocoons, ice, snowflake, frost, pine tree, pine leaves, pine cone, apple branch, apple fruit spur, earth- 

worm, onion, maple seed, sprouting bean, maple bud, tadpole, water strider, duckweed, apple blossom, oak 

apple, and clothes moth. These are arranged in the order of the seasons, beginning with fall, but suggestions 
are given for studying many of the specimens throughout their entire life histories. 

The lessons throw light on unfamiliar sides of unfamiliar things and afford a basis for future scientific 
studies, especially along biological lines. They are correlated with drawing and language in such a way that 
sketching and composition writing may lead to closer observation of the specimens, and that nature study may 
afford interesting and inspiring subjects for expression with pencil and pen. The cuts, with which the book 
is plentifully supplied, are for the most part reproductions of photographs by the author. 

Throughout the book laboratory methods are outlined. Each lesson is divided into two parts: First, 
observing, sketching, and describing a specimen that is examined in the schoolroom; and, second, supplemen- 
tary work which is intended to explain the meaning of what is observed, and to continue the observation by 
making use of additional specimens which the pupils find at home, or on walks, or on pleasure trips. 
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| TWO SUPERIOR BOOKS STANDARD : 


Millikan and Gale’s T EXT B O OKS 


First Course in Physics (seven votemes) 

im Contain more reading and better reading than 
any other series published. Adopted by three 
States, and used in hundreds of towns and cities 


‘* A rare combination of scholarship and human 


interest.”’ Written from a modern point of 
view for high school students and planned on throughout the country, 

- &§ original lines. Accompanied by The New Walsh Arithmetics 

_ A Laboratory Cour se mn Physics, Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Indiana 
and Montana, and in 1500 cities and towns in the 

- presenting a definite course of fifty carefully United States, including Butfalo, Newark, Pas- 
ol devised experiments. saic, Omaha, Oshkosh, Rock Island, Joliet, ete. 

4 Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
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McPherson and Henderson’s Adopted for exclusive use in eight States, and in | 
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| respect to theory and discovery. 

q 4 

: Exercises In Chemistry Clear; simple; sensible; well illustrated. For 
grammar schools. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
U. S. Senator A. J. Bevertner, Indiana: The 


child labor evil can be stopped only by a national 


remedy, and this is right because it is a national 
evil. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Carrot, Rochester, N. 
Y.: In the approved modern school children are 
from the very beginning learning to read by read- 
ing the best literature. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. A. Stuart, New Britain, 
Conn.: The true policy of any system of schools 
should be that of any responsible business concern, 
always to have results commensurate with expen- 
ditures. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
The usefulness and the success of a library in any 
community will depend in no small measure upon 
the training which the children receive in the pub- 
lic schools. 


PrestpENt W. O. Tuompson, Ohio State Univer- 
sity: We have classified ourselves too much in 
society as doctors, lawyers, merchants, ministers, 
etc. The pressing need is that we shall be classed 
as men and women, with a purpose of right and an 
intelligent will. 


Principat S. Jackman, School of Edu- 
cation, Chicago: We are not gathering up the vast 
amount of wealth buried from view in the slums. 
We pay vast sums for old paintings, and fortunes 
to excavate ancient ruins. But we pay nothing for 
the living spitit now going to waste in the slums. 


Ricwarps, Minneapolis: Meal time may 
be the only time a wife can catch her husband for 
a curtain lecture; but if she has been a student of 
domestic science she will know that no meal at all 
is better than one eaten in anger. Teaching do- 
mestic science in the schools means that the homes 
of the future will be well ordered, happy, economi- 
cal, and all this will be accomplished without 
drudgery. 


Dr. Marcaret E, ScHALLENBERGER, Training 
School Principal, San Jose (Cal.) Normal School: 
It is comparatively easy to write articles that will 
lighten, temporarily, a teacher’s work; it is not so 
easy to write those that will strengthen it. The 
first form requires of the writer only a knowledge 
of catchy devices ; the second requires learning and 
wisdom; the first demands nothing of the teacher; 
the second much; the first seeks merely to lessen 
the teacher’s work; the second to give it meaning. 


HOW TO MANAGE DIFFICULT BOYS. 
BY J. MADISON TAYLOR, A. B.. M. D. 


A long and somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance with boys and teachers of boys, many 
of whom are my close personal friends, has 
given me opportunity to formulate certain 
conclusions which may help others. I have 
always been fond the society of boys, being 
endowed with youthful tastes and aptitudes, and 
find it profitable to study boyhood hopes, pleasures, 
and ambitions. I have also taught boys and trav- 
eled with them in various capacities, and have a 
grown son whose friends I have tried, and with 
some success, to make my own. 

My personal work has brought me in intimate 
contact with many phases of the human mind other 
than normal, and particularly with problems of psy- 
chologic imperfections. This attention to abnor- 
malities of the mind and character has not had the 
effect of making me over-suspicious of finding de- 
fects of the mental processes, because it is obvious 
to the student that few brains are free from obli- 
quities and regrettable limitations. 

Physicians and teachers should clearly appreciate 
that the mind of man in his earlier years varies 
widely in degrees and qualities of development, 
even more than in differences of bodily growth. 
Again, varying conditions of home influence, early 
schooling, or accidental trairiing may, and do often, 
bring forward rapidly one part of the mind while 
another remains distinctly infantile. Conditions 
of bodily health, not always obvious or even read- 
ily estimable, produce profound changes in cerebral 
energizing, so that one day certain beliefs, capaci- 
ties, and limitations may exist and to-morrow the 
balance of power be far otherwise. 

The subject is so wide and capable of being 
treated under such a variety of headings that my 
purpose here is only to offer from my experience 
remarks upon two of the chief influences which 
either make for corrective development, or empha- 
size the original bent and impair usefulness and cit- 
izenship. The one is home training and early en- 
vironment, the other is the school and the teacher. 

The child who has failed to enjoy the tender, all- 
enfolding care and love of a mother, acting up to 
her best endeavors, is bereft of the greatest gift ob- 
tainable. She may leave in her personality, in her 
conduct, much to be desired. She may be a mass 
of minor faults, not wise or strong of mind, yet if 
she be sincerely desirous of fulfilling her instinctive 
obligations, no other being can replace her. 

The difficult boy stands clearly differenti- 
ated in my mind from the backward-minded 
or irresponsible boy, although there are 
grounds on which they may become merged. 
The difficult boy, as I conceive him, is one 
endowed with normal impulses, usually over- 
strong, which, because of defects of early 
guidance, have become diffusive, unsymmetrical, 
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lacking inhibition, one who is commingled of more 
bad than good, yet often capable of great things 
under favorable conditions. There are those in 
whom the ingredients vary in other directions, 
among the worst of which are apathy, laziness, se- 
cretiveness, moral shortcomings. These, however, 
will soon or late become classifiable differently. 

The difficult boy may appear to be a liar, a bully, 
selfish, unwilling to exert himself in worthy direc- 
tions, of even other and perhaps worse characteris- 
tics. All this may be due to pressure of circum- 
stances obtunding a none too vigorous sense of right 
and wrong, distorting conceptions, inducing acts 
and speech which belie inherent normal instincts 
which are undeveloped or chronically impaired. In 
short, the seeds of wholesome manhood are present 
in fair measure, capable at times of splendid develop- 
ment, often to admirable citizenship, but not strong 
enough unaided to nullify the blanketing effects of 
circumstance. How are we to estimate what these 
counteracting forces are, or were, in the instance? 
How should we have conducted ourselves under 
the same baffling influences? What would have 
been the effect of the same plainly indicated dis- 
heartenments, evil influences, examples on one na- 
ture as compared with another? 

Action is the keynote to habit and character. 
Good habits make for progress. Habits are defi- 
nite actions resulting from sensations, motor mod- 
ifications in nervous matter which have become sta- 
ble through repetition of actions. They are thus 
more easily performed. At first there is friction 
between sensory and motor nerve cells, and this 
must be decreased by work. Memory is thus the 
same as habit; the nerve cells continuing to act 
in the way they have been induced to act before. 

We remember most easily things or acts which 
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tions have been repeated often enough there are 
then almost no new paths to be formed. Hence 
habits acquired become fundamental courses of ac- 
tion, they constitute organic memory, which may 
or may not be accompanied’ with consciousness. 
To form these there must be accurate repetitions 
of dynamic associations between nerve cells in early 
life, during the plastic period. After plasticity of 
these cells has passed away guiding habits can only 
be acquired imperfectly, and if at all at enormous 
expense of energy. 

Many a man is a failure in some direction be- 
cause he omitted to acquire the habit of courtesy, 
self-restraint, correct diction, punctuality, dexter- 
ity, accuracy in fundamental motions, even truth- 
telling. What evil may follow from the acquire- 
ment of vicious habits, however heroically resented, 
can readily be imagined. 

In conclusion, let me urge all those who are 
charged with the care of a difficult boy to be open- 
minded at all times; to be prepared to modify the 
original concept, the earlier estimate; to read him 
in the lights revealed along the way. Above all 
things exercise toward him companionability, en- 
courage confidences, especially as to hopes, ambi- 
tions, views on life. Be quick to see the good, 
the forceful qualities, and help the spontaneous ex- 
ercise of these. 

Above all, never be betrayed into forcing on such 
a boy plans of action contrary to his bent, his ten- 
dencies. Let him evolve a course of action, help 
him to perfect it, be it large or small. The small 
may become elaborated, the large may need modi- 
fication. When the course is chosen, emphasize, 
praise, encourage spontaneity. Always leave the 
door open to a return to you for renewals of stim- 
ulus: 


encourage the appeal to you for judgment, 
for wisdom.—Popular Sciencé Monthly. 


have been most often performed; new paths are 
thus ploughed out in nervous matter. When ac- 


LOOKING ABOUT.— (III) 


BY 


A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Notes on an eight-weeks’ trip in November and De- 
cember, 1906.] 


and request something especially designed for 
them, but there is a demand, much smaller, but no 
less real or less important, for institutions for those 
who are not desirous of what the idealized institu- 
tions can offer, and among these I find the Thomas 
Normal Training School of especial interest. 

Here is a man or woman, an excellent teacher 
with training and experience, who would like to 
specialize for teaching: music, drawing, manual 
training, or domestic science. He does not care 
to know how to teach. He knows that and has 
demonstrated that he knows it. He would like to 
perfect his technical knowledge of the specialty he 
has chosen. He is mature, is dead in earnest, is 
ready for intense study. The Thomas school can 
give him much more in one year than any regula- 
tion school could give him in two. 

Here is another, an expert musician, 


In Detroit it was my misfortune to have no time 
when the public schools were in session, but I 
have seen them often and know their work so well 
that the loss was not so serious to me, but I did 
enjoy my annual visit to the Thomas Normal 
Training School. It is a pet notion of mine that 
America needs nothing more than she needs insti- 
tutions that can provide for those who need the 
freedom that cannot be offered by any of the elab- 
orate schools which provide only for those who 
want just what they offer. 

There are two points of view: 
what we offer, do you want it?” Second, “I want 
this training, can vou give it to me?” State nor- 
mal schools, universities, and all regulation insti- 
tutions must, inevitably, plav the first game. They 
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of teaching within a certain range. He does not 
want the mechanics of his specialty, but he does 
want the art of teaching it. That which he needs 
could not be given in any regulation institution, 
but here he can get more than two years’ work in 
one, for he is ready to do more than two years’ 
work in one. There are several of these special 
institutions in the West, and they are of inestima- 
ble value. 

Theoretically they may be abused, and occasion- 
ally in practice some one who could wisely complete 
a full course in a great institution may jump the 
track and take a short course here, but, up to date, 
no first-class normal school is suffering for lack of 
patronage, and there is no apparent fear that any 


will. The Thomas Normal Training School is 
always a tonic. 


COMMMISSIONER BROWN’S FIRST WORD. 

[First official statement of United States Commissioner 
of Education Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown. ] 

Attention should be directed to this fact: That 
the educational interests of our country are not 
only growing with our national growth, but are 
growing past the rate of our national growth. In 
all modern civilizations the responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon educational institutions are increasing be- 
yond all precedent. What modern movement for 
the betterment of life in human societies does not 
involve some change or some extension of the sys- 
tem of public instruction? Especially is this the 
case in democratic societies, and I think most of all 
in our own democracy. It is not simply that the 
steady improvement of the ordinary processes of 
education must be kept up, in full force, but new 
educational forces and appliances must be knit to- 
gether into new institutions for which no pattern 
can be found, and large resources must be made 
available for education, where until of late an edu- 
cational need was hardly known to exist. The 
new economic aims of our people cannot otherwise 
be realized, nor can the new aims in public hygiene 
and sanitation, in the prevention of crime, in the 
social improvement of rural communities, and in 
all other large movements for the betterment of 
human life. 

I think it is clear that to render its proper service 
in this new educational situation the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation must be strengthened and expanded. I 
beg to present herewith the following bare enumer- 
ation of some of the most desirable lines of advance 
which should, I think, be followed in the near fu- 
ture :— 

In addition to the ordinary publications of the 
Bureau, there should be frequent issues of a bulle- 
tin, as provided in the act of May 28, 1896, which 
should furnish to the press of the country and to 
educational leaders and educational institutions a 
considerable volume of timely information with ref- 
erence to movements and improvements in educa- 
tion in this land and in foreign lands; and more 
circulars of information of a substantial and perma- 
nent character should be issued. 

The collection of educational documents, 
ises, and periodicals at the Bureau of 


ould be enlarged and made 
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more available for 
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the researches of advanced students and speciali- 
ists. This Bureau should serve as a clearing house 
for the educational research carried on by univer- 
sities, education offices, and special commissions 
throughout the country; and it should enter into 
co-operation with other government offices of re- 
search referred to in the act of Congress of March 
3, 1901, to further scientific investigation 
cordance with the intent of that act. 
Particularly in its relations with the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges subsidized by the national 
government under the provisions of the act of 
Congress of August 30, 1890, this Bureau should 
render available to each of these institutions such 
information relating to the best methods of organi- 
zation, experiment, and instruction as may be gath- 
ered from the experience of other institutions of 
similar character, either at home or abroad. 
So much of educational administration as is as- 
signed to this Bureau, the management of schools 
for natives in Alaska and the industrial training of 
those natives, should be brought under closer su- 
pervision on both the educational and the business 
side, and new forms of industrial training should 
be devised and put into operation. 
Attention should be called to the growth of in- 
ternational educational relations. 
the form of international 


in ac- 


These appear in 
congresses, of visiting 
commissions, of definite projects for strengthening 
the intellectual and spiritual bonds which unite one 
people with another, of proposals relating to the 
recognition by One country of the professional 
diplomas and licenses of other countries, and in a 
variety of other manifestations. They are of so 
great significance and promise that they suggest 
the desirability of some systematic and continuous 
provision in the Bureau of Education for the dis- 
charge of such duties in connection therewith as 
may properly fall to this office. 

That the Bureau of Education may do its part 
in these growing activities it will need in the near 
future enlarged quarters, increased appropriations 
for the various expense of publication, and the ad- 
dition to its present force of a number of highly 
competent specialists. 


BETTER PAY FOR TEACHERS. 

The Review of Reviews for January, discussing 
our national prosperity, remarks that growth of 
this nature is bound to show itself in the advance 
of wages and the increase in the payment of those 
whose services are rendered for salaries at fixed 
sums, adding:— 
“It is very desirable that this movement for bet- 
ter pay should everywhere be extended to teach- 
ers. Never have the schools of this country had so 
important a part to play in our civilization as at 
the present time, and nothing else is so important 
about the schools as the qualification and character 
of the teachers. Monthly or yearly rates of pay- 
ment of teachers that seemed ample fifteen or 
twenty years ago are quite insufficient now. This 
is true with respect to the public schools, and it 
also applies to higher institutions, where the 
aries of professors ought to be made sufficient 


attract and hold a superior class of men. 
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“The problem is a very serious one; and it de- 


serves careful consideration throughout the coun- 


try. If there is one reason stronger than another 
why the taxing power should lay a firmer hand 
upon the growing wealth of great corporations and 
upon the income of vast private fortune, it is be- 
cause the state must adequately perform its respon- 
sible task of education. If there is to be compul- 
sory attendance of schools, there must be schools 
worth the attending, and ample provision for all 
the children. If there is to be extension of child- 
labor laws and better enforced exclusion of chil- 
dren from factories, mines, and various gainful em- 
ployments, there must be developed such a system 
of education as to add immensely to the efficiency 
of the child when, at a later age, he joins the army 
of bread-winners. Let us repeat, then, that the 
central fact in the school system is the teacher, 
and that we cannot expect to have the right sort of 
teachers in the long run without paying them 
enough to justify them in regarding their profes- 
sion as a permanent calling rather than a tempo- 
rary makeshift.” 


WHAT KATE STEVENS SAYS OF AMERICA. 


Kate Stevens, a prominent London principal, 
spent five months in the United States in the spring 
and summer, meeting many of the educators and 
visiting many schools. Since her return she has 
been lecturing on her experiences and observa- 
tions. 

The following report in the London Times of 
one of her lectures is interesting:— 

“Some Phases of Education in America”’— 
meaning thereby the United States—was the sub- 
ject of a lecture to the Polyglot Club by Miss Kate 
Stevens. The club, which is barely twelve months 
old, meets in the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Strand, 
and was founded for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether in a social way ladies and gentlemen of all 
nationalities interested in languages, travel, and 
foreign countries. Sir John Cockburn, who pre- 
sided, in introducing the lecturer, remarked that 
our American cousins discovered the child before 
we did, and were admittedly great educationists. 
Some people thought the United States schools 
were not better than our own, but undoubtedly the 
American ideal was higher than ours. So far as 
he (the speaker) was concerned, he was free to ad- 
mit that he derived most of his ideas on education 
from the circulars issued by the United States. He 
had much pleasure in being present because the 
Polyglot Club upheld the cosmopolitan idea in 
which he was a believer. Miss Stevens began by 
stating that there was no national system of educa- 
tion in the United States, each state being free to 
adopt its own system. The National Bureau in 
Washington confined itself to collecting statistics 
and similar functions of a useful character. In view 
of the educational controversy now raging in this 
country, it might be of interest to mention that in 
thirty-eight states Bible reading without comment 
was the rule. The leaving age varied, and in one 
or two states boys were kept at school if they were 
specially ignorant till they were sixteen, but as a 
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rule fourteen was the age at which they might leave 
school for work. There were many problems to be 
faced in the states with regard to education, the 
chief being that of race. Aboriginal Indians num- 
bered 270,000, Chinese 81,000, and Negroes 9,000,- 
000, the latter having doubled their numbers since 
they were made free in 1875. What might be 
termed race aversion had largely increased in re- 
cent years. Then there was the annual influx of 
immigrants of all nationalities, for whom special 
provision was made. In some schools there was 
what was called a steamer class, the children being 
taken straight from the ships. In one school vis- 
ited by the lecturer twenty-three languages were 
spoken. The object sought to be attained was to 
weld these children into the national life, and so 
well was it accomplished that the children soon be- 
gan to call themselves Americans, and joined 
heartily with the other children in saluting the na- 
tional flag. Miss Stevens briefly referred to the 
different grades of schools, the recreation piers, and 
hospital ships that took sick children out to sea for 
a day, mainly at the expense of voluntary associa- 
tions, in which women’s clubs took a leading share. 
Democracy was the aim and education the means, 
according to the American ideal. No trouble or 
expense was spared to secure education of the best 
character as to buildings, equipment, and teaching 
staff. 


AN ALLEGORY, A MEDLEY, AND A MORAL 
SEQUENCE. 


Once upon a time a young woman of ordinary 
attainments and abnormal ambition left her happy 
home and wandered over the earth in search of a 
will-o’-the-wisp known as the ability to promote 
the educational interests of our glorious land of the 
Republic. 

In her mind’s eye shone a vision of herself 
charmingly attired in the up-to-datest costume, sit- 
ting behind a desk of polished oak, and addressing 
a group of figuratively polished young men and 
misses in some such language as the following:— 

“Pseudo-philological comments should fill about 
two-thirds of the space allotted to annotation. ‘The 
student reading Macbeth and coming to the line, 
‘Avaunt, and quit my sight,’ should imagine the 
effect of this explosive sentence uttered in the dead 
silence preceding the drinking of the toast, ete. 
Jai, tu es, il est, Gavitter, Gavorter, Gaverter. 
Let x = the greater and y = the lesser, then x + 
y = ——” and all the minor rudiments of univer- 
sity lore. 

A year passed away and the standards of the age 
began to change in an alarming fashion. Crass 
materialism and competitive industry forced their 
way into this quiet temple of learning. During 
the first week of the summer vacation the wireless 
telegraph waved this message into the ethereal 
space. All the vaulted arch of heaven re-echoed 
the words, “We are going to introduce cooking 
into the schools.” The surplus of the first year’s 
salary and the remaining summer months were 
spent in a school of domestic science. 

It is fall again. Listen: ‘“Pseudo-philological 
comments should fill two-thirds of the space al- 
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lotted to annotation. The student reading Mac- 
beth and coming to the line, ‘Avaunt,—cut out ec- 
static praise about scenes—J’ai, tu es, Gavitter, 
Gavorter. Let x = the greater and y = the les- 
ser—two cups of molasses and one cup of flour, 
three tablespoons of salad oil,—philological com- 
ments—cook the cheese slowly for rarebit, alcohola 
is cheaper for use in the chafing dish—Sam, face 
front! Time for recess! !” 

P. M. Enter Mr. Superintendent, leading some 
interesting little urchins who know not how to ma- 
nipulate the fingers in the use of hieroglyphic chi- 
rograph. In plainer speaking, he articulates: 
“Miss Blank, can you teach these children to 
write?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! Will you have them taught 
the slant system?” 

“Slant system! Did you come from Way Back? 
No slant system for these youngsters.” 

“Er—how will the vertical do?” 

” vertical! Do we want these children 
taught that stiff-looking handwriting? What can 
you be thinking of?” 

“Perhaps you prefer the vertical round hand?” 

“Well, that is a trifle better looking, but the 
strokes are too angularicrookified.” 

“Let me see. I can teach the medial slant.” 

“Medial slant! That’s neither one thing nor an- 
other—Here! take this pen manufactured from the 
lightning, dip it into the ink distilled from a bolt of 
thunder, and make these children write four thou- 
sand words a minute, being sure there are no blots 
on the paper.” 

With a smile on her lips and a sigh in her heart, 
Miss Blank—took another vacation. 

The following year it was decided to introduce 
the telephone into the schools. Listen again to the 
dulcet tones of Miss Blank’s voice: “Hello, hello, 
did you get them, did you get them—2 + 1=3, 
14+2=3, 3—2=1, 3—1=2—Are you wait- 
ing, are vou waiting, did you get them, did you get 
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them? Yes, yes,—mix the mustard, salt, and pep- 
per in equal quantities. | Gavitter, Gavorter. 
Cl ick, st ick, s ick, n ick, do me sol ti, do me sol, 
ti-do—drop the oil slowly for mayonnaise, add the 
juice of a lemon,—Hello!!!—didn’t get them? 
Line’s busy.” 

Five years later. 

The polished oak desk is transformed into ma- 
terial for the sloyd class. She joins the annuity 
guild and retires on an income of sixty cents a 
week. 

The next time we see her she stands before St. 
Peter. She is hemmed in by three circles. The 
first is formed of children—good children, bad chil- 
dren, indifferent children, sweet-tempered, sulky, 
and sad children, children she’d loved and petted 
and scolded—blessed incorrigible children. The 
second circle is made up of parents—good parents, 
bad parents, sweet parents, sour parents, irate pa- 
rents, appreciative parents,—all sorts and condi- 
tions of parents. The third circle is a motley as- 
semblage of teachers—sloyd teachers, raffia teach- 
ers, writing teachers, music teachers, cooking 
teachers, sewing teachers, model teachers, critic 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents, boards of 
education, and visitors—all sorts and conditions of 
visitors. 

With a deprecatory glance at the throng in 
which comical despair and willing forgiveness are 
mingled, she sends an appealing look to the good, 
great saint. “St. Peter, I taught school for forty 
years and now I’m looking for heaven. I tried to 
find it myself, but alas! I got lost in the isms. 
They say you hold the keys. Pray tell me, good 
saint, where, oh, where is heaven?” 

St. Peter regarded her curiously for a moment, 
then his grave face relaxed into a whimsical smile, 
as he answered: “Heaven? Heaven? You're 
looking for heaven? Well, we’re going to intro- 
duce it into the schools.” 

One of the Victims. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


ALEXANDER FORBES. 
BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

A week long to be remembered was spent with 
Alexander Forbes in institute work recently. Here 
is a man at whose feet it was a joy to sit day after 
day, a man whom the years have not wounded and 
retirement from an active life has not soured, a 
man who gives to teachers scholarly views of 
schoolroom topics with a sanity and good cheer 
that make his advice and counsel a delight. 

I do not know his age and care not to know, 
for he will be a young man to the end of his pil- 
grimage. He was born in Scotland, a Highlander 
of the Highlanders, and at the early age of twelve 
left home, entered Aberdeen College, and upon 
graduation came to America, with the family, and 
settled in the Western Reserve in Ohio, going into 
the woods, cutting timber by the cord. So small 
was he, and so little used to any kind of manual 
labor, that he could earn but twenty-five cents a 
day that first winter. 


His chief business was not with the axe but with 
ear, eye, and tongue, trying to eliminate the Scotch 
dialect and mastering the American English. A 
dictionary was always by his side in the evening, 
and as soon as he could make a respectable ap- 
pearance he was employed* for a near-by school, 
which he “kept” with such success that he went to 
a better school, and then to a better, until in six 
years he was in the Cleveland system, then with 
fewer than one hundred teachers, and in 1868 was 
principal of the famous Kentucky Street school. 
Because of his size he was twice denied a principal- 
ship, but when, at last, he won it, it was to make a 
school so good that in two years he was elected to 
a supervising principalship, and in five years to the 
principalship of the city normal school, where he 
remained for six years, when he was tempted to 
leave the schoolroom for the commercial side of the 
profession, going to Chicago in charge of the 
school book interests of Sheldon & Co., with 


*I never applied £ or any school.—A. F. 
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whom he stayed through varying shifts of name 
until 1902. But Mr. Forbes was never retired 
from.the professional side of the work, as he lec- 
tured at institutes every year, always a favorite, 
and a series of readers, of which he is joint author 
with Mr. George I. Aldrich, has this year been in- 
troduced for exclusive use in two large American 
cities as in numerous other places. 

In Cleveland to-day there are sixteen women 
principals of large schools who were in the normal 
school when he was principal. Is there any other 
man whose six years in a local normal school can 
say as much? 


> 


SECURE EDUCATION. 


[A talk to boys by Colonel Henry C. Clark, Genenal Su- 
perintendent of Jordan, Marsh Company, the leading re- 
‘tail store in Boston. } 


I would advise all young men and women to 
avail themselves of the best opportunities within 
their reach to obtain a good education. All suc- 
cessful salespeople must have learned the art of 
throwing themselves into their work with enthusi- 
asm; they are industrious because their work ap- 
peals to them and because they want to win. The 
reason a large number of salespeople fail to make 
a success is the lack of these very necessary quali- 
ties, namely, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, and patience 
with customers. Those who do not possess these 
qualities naturally must cultivate them, and, if 
they fail in so doing, may as well give up the busi- 
ness. 

Always give prompt and immediate attention to 
customers if not engaged with another customer. 
No matter what else you may be doing, drop it at 
once, step forward promptly, and wait upon any 
one who approaches your counter. The conduct 
of salespeople in the presence of customers should 
always be exemplary, circumspect, and _ business- 
like. The most important thing in any business 
is the treatment that customers receive from the 
salespeople and all concerned. There is one type 
of young man that I would advise guarding 
against, that is the Micawber type, sitting down and 
waiting for something to turn up. Do you know 
what finally turned up with Micawber? It was his 
toes. 

I would recommend that every young man in 
this school read “A Message to Garcia,”’ by Elbert 
Hubbard of Roycrofter fame, and if it does not in- 
spire a spirit of ambition and courage then those 
elements are lacking. I will quote the last para- 
graph: “Civilization is one long search for just 
such individuals. He is wanted in every city, town, 
and village, in every office, shop, store, and fac- 
tory.” 

To those intending to enter a clerical life a reten- 
tive memory is of the greatest advantage, and may 
be cultivated more or less by practice. Concen- 
trate your mind until you can see every detail 
clearly in memory. When you have a lecture, give 
your undivided attention to the speaker, and when 
you return home endeavor to retrace all the ideas 
contained in the lecture; express them in your own 
words, but follow the same train of thought as pre- 
sented by the speaker. If you are interested in 
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what you see or hear, you will naturally give the 
subject closer attention. You should learn to take 
an interest in every transaction; though there is 
much which may seem trivial, remember that every 
experience is a stepping-stone to better things. 
Practice retracing until you can change the habits 
of the mind so you can grasp a mass of details in- 
stantly and dispose of them with accuracy and 
promptness. It will strengthen the memory and 
enable you to overcome the habit of mind-wander- 
ing. 

If you are reading a book, while at the same time 
entertaining disconnected thoughts which have no 
relation to the matter you are reading, you will 
not receive deep impressions and will soon forget 
the ideas presented. If some one is talking to you 
while you are thinking of something else, you will 
be but vaguely conscious of what is being said. If 
your mind is undisturbed, if you will give your un- 
divided attention to what you are reading or to 
what is being said, you will receive vivid impres- 
sions and will retain them to be recalled at will. 

WELFARE WORK. 


Considerate and beneficent plans for the health, 
safety, and comfort of the vast body of working 
men and women in this country are not only in op- 
eration in many localities, but are steadily making 
their way into all important industrial centres. 
Those who indulge themselves in indiscriminate 
accusation of employers as stolidly indifferent to the 
welfare of their “hands” cannot surely have in- 
formed themselves of the welfare work that is being 
done the country over, to render industrial labor 
as healthful and bright as possible. 

Even a slight acquaintance with the facts of the 
case, and especially with the efforts of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation for bettered conditions for 
labor, would be a sure cure for the most stubborn 
attack of pessimism. One of the noblest and most 
successful endeavors of the Federation is to secure 
improved surroundings for the army of toilers, and 
in response to its suggestions may be found rail- 
road presidents, factory superintendents, heads of 
great mercantile houses, and other large employers 
of labor, who seem to accept favorably every prac- 
ticable plan for improved conditions. 

How much is being done, for instance, in the line 
of sanitation! Light, and plenty of it, is provided 
in factories and shops, especially in new ones, add- 
ing to the cheerfulness and health of the operatives, 
and greatly reducing the possibility of accidents. 
Ventilation is being more and more considered. 
In many instances a system is installed by which 
there is a complete change of air every fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Metal polishing is a notoriously 
dangerous labor. Fifty-six per cent. of the deaths 
in the Metal Polishers’ Union is due to tuberculo- 
sis. | Now in many establishments the dust from 
the emery wheel is exhausted, and the lungs of the 
workmen are saved from the perils of the red-hot 
dust. Coal dust in the mine breakers, and lint in 
textile factories are removed by exhaust systems. 
Cleanliness is also considered by providing individ- 
ual wash-basins with hot and cola water, instead of 
the old-time common wash trough. Pure water 
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is an important consideration, especially for engine- 
men and firemen, and tanks and fountains are 
placed at regular intervals to meet this great need. 

Women’s work is made less laborious and _ ex- 
hausting by providing seats wherever the work will 
allow it, and in many instances these seats have 
both back-rests and foot-rests. Elevators are pro- 
vided to carry the operatives to their rooms, and 
one Massachusetts woolen manufacturer has built 
an escalator in his mill to transport his 2,000 oper- 
atives up five or six stories. 

Some factories provide in their own kitchens an 
excellent noon-day meal at a remarkably low fig- 
ure. In one mill village in New York state a reg- 
ular course dinner is served in a dining-room to the 
employees for fifteen cents. And here is one of its 


menus :— 
Veal pie. French-fried potatoes. 
Corn. - Apple pie. Cheese. 


Snow pudding. Coffee, tea, or milk. 

Great care is provided to relieve any operative 
who has met with an accident. Emergency rooms 
are provided in some of the largest factories for 
persons who are injured, and in some instances 
trained nurses are always available. Ex-Governor 
Douglas has such an emergency room in his shoe 
factory, with a doctor and a nurse to give imme- 
diate attention to any one of his 3,200 employees 
who may need it. A mining company in Colorado 
maintains a splendidly equipped hospital with op- 
erating rooms and dormitories. 

The recreation of the operatives is also consid- 
ered. Some employees have established recrea- 
tion rooms to take the place of the saloon dance- 
hall, with an auditorium for concerts and plays, 
with bowling and pool rooms, reading and smoking 
rooms, gymnasiums, and swimming pools. Nor 
are the children of the workers overlooked, espe- 
cially in some mill towns, for playgrounds are pro- 
vided for them, and in some cases gardens for their 
cultivation. Kindergartens have been established 
where mothers are taught the happy art of making 
child-life happy. 

In some places the factory-owners have consid- 
ered the housing of their hands, and tenements are 
provided at moderate rates. A New York state 
mill has planned excellent accommodations for the 
unmarried young men, and provides for them a 
mending woman who cares for their clothes for a 
fee of ten cents a week, and a tailor who calls twice 
a week to press their garfnents. 

These hints must suffice to show the extent to 
which this welfare work has already been carried, 
and the trend of modern employers to improve the 
industrial conditions of the working people. And 
every year reveals the steady enlargement of these 
salutary efforts for the physical well-being of the 
many toilers, and the increase and betterment of 
the output from their more comfortable surround- 
ings. 


It is incredible that a state like Colorado has no 
tenure of office bill. It is twenty years since Mas- 
sachusetts led the country in this matter, and Col- 
orado is not accustomed to being twenty years be- 
hind the times. 
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A LONGFELLOW FOLK-PARTY. 

1. Song.—“The Arrow and the Song.” 

2. Recitation—*“Longfellow in Westminster.” 


“Child! when you pace with hushed delight 
The cloistral aisles across the sea, 
Whose ashes old of, monk and knight 
Renew the legends heavenly-bright 
That charmed you from your mother’s knee; 


“And steal along the Abbey’s nave, 
With war's superbest trophies set, 
To some lorn minstrel’s narrow grave, 
Who more unto his century gave 

Than Tudor or Plantagenet; 


“Seorn not the carven names august, 
Where England strews memorial flowers, 
But, circled by her precious dust, 
Salute, a-thrill with pride and trust, 
Your own dear poet, child of ours! 


“He stands among her mightiest; 
We craved it not, yet be it so. 
If his sweet art were least, or best, 
Is judged hereafter. For the rest 
Speak fondly, that the world may know:— 


“Not any with God's gift of song 
Served men with purer ministries; 
Not one of all this laureled throng 
Held half the light he shed so long 
From that high, sunny heart of his!” 
—Wide Awake. 


3. In that city of rare associations, beautiful and 
classic Cambridge, stands a house which has been 
a Mecca to travelers for more than a century. 
Through the gateway in the lilac hedge, up the 
walk to the knockered door, how many feet have 
passed, drawn only by an interest that is almost rev- 
erential, and a gratitude so deep that it claims not 
audaciously an impalpable share in all it looks 
upon. 

“Once, ah once within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 

The Father of his country dwelt. 
And yonder meadows broad and damp, 
The fires of the encircling camp 

incircled with a burning belt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread.” 


3ut for many years even closer and sweeter as- 
sociations have gathered around it. It is impreg- 
nated with memories, as it is filled with beautiful 
memorials, of the serene and scholarly and benign 
life, so large a part of which was, spent within it. 
From out its walls were sent, in arrow flight, the 
songs every one of which was found again in the 
heart of a friend! 

To Craigie House, in the late summer of the year 
1837, came a young person with a fine, frank face, 
clear blue eyes, and a look of youth that closed for 
the moment the heart of the mistress of the house 
against him. She had resolved to take no more 
students to lodge. But a word or two of explana- 
tion, and the young Harvard “professor” is given 
a more friendly greeting. “Longfellow” was not 
a name unknown even then. ‘“Outre-Mer” lay on 
the sideboard. But when the new guest had taken 
possession of his rooms overlooking the Charles, 
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it was found that not only a professor, a scholar, 
and a possible romancer had come, but, even more 
obviously, a poet was here, sitting by his little table 
between the eastern and southern windows, weav- 
ing into verse the river that flowed “so blue” 
through the meadows opposite, the freighted 
clouds, “the elm-trees’ nodding crest,” or the red 
planet of the night. 

And a few years later the dwelling became the 
poet’s own, and echoed with the voices and the 
laughter, the incoming and outgoing of his own 
household. 

4. And here came, too,—for human, like the 
feathered, singers draw around them their own kin 
and kind,—an increasing and gracious company. 
Here flocked poets, authors, statesmen, artists, mu- 
sicjans; the shy Whittier, Hawthorne the recluse, 
Emerson the mystic, with Lowell times unnum- 
bered; Holmes, and Mrs. Stowe, and Dickens, and 
Kingsley, and Froude, and Dean Stanley; Sum- 
ner, Felton, Agassiz, Ole Bull, Motley, and Ban- 
croft. Their gentle ghosts still come in at the 
pilastered door, and wait in the wafnscotted hall. 

Here, too, came the host of the unbefriended, 
the needy, the despairing, the perplexed. It was 
said of him: “If there is any person in Cambridge 
or in Boston whom he knows to be in greater need 
than any other of social kindness; any one ob- 
scure, overlooked, unknown, and friendless,—that 
is the person you are sure to find invited to Mr. 
Longfellow’s house.” 

5. Song—‘The Bridge.” 

6. But the house has still other tenants, that 
seem to the visitor to look out from all its pleasant 
nooks, to wait on the broad stairway, to sit in the 
stately drawing-room, and especially to people the 
poet’s study. Their faces, voices, and even their 
mien is familiar. Their prototypes have long lin- 
gered in his own memory. 

Here is Hiawatha, child of the forest, unfettered 
as its winds, aspiring as the mountains beyond it; 
with the might of nature, the yearning of human- 
ity, the benison of love in its sweet, wild music. 

Recitation.—“Introduction to ‘Hiawatha.’ ” 

%. “Hiawatha’s Friends.” 

8. Here is the lovely Minnehaha, with the fra- 
grance of the woodlands in her garments, the music 
of running brooks in her voice, and all womanly 
truth in her heart. 

9. Recitation —“Hiawatha’s Wooing.” 

10. Here is Evangeline. Of her story we never 
grow weary, and the grace she typifies can never 
lose its aroma, for it is constancy. 


“Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, 
and is patient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s 
devotion, 

List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of 
the forest; 

List to a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy.” 


11. Recitations—Part I., Cantos fourth and 
fifth. Part II., Canto fifth. 

12. And who are these, with faces strangely fa- 
miliar? Their dress is not quite unwonted, nor are 
their faces those of strangers. We are almost 
ready to say we have greeted them before. 
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13. That you certainly have, and so have we 
all. And yet, none has so shown us their hearts as- 
this poet of ours. Priscilla herself might well for- 
give the reporting of her too-ready repartee, for 
the sake of the naive grace with which he makes 
her utter it. Nor, in any chronicle, have either 
Captain Standish or John Alden played a more hu- 
man or a more manly part. It is Longfellow who- 
discloses the very heart of the Plymouth Pilgrim, 
and makes us all his debtors. 

14. Recitations.—Selections from “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish”: (a) “Miles Standish,” (b) 
“The Lover’s Errand,” (c) “The March of Miles 
Standish,” (d) “The Wedding.” 

15. Song. 

16. Here is another figure, not less brave and 
familiar, that of the gallant Paul Revere. Our 
pulses leap as did theirs who that night kept pace 
with his daring steed, or those who. watched for his 
signal, and seeing betimes his lantern aglow, knew 
that his errand had been accomplished. 

17. Recitation—‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

18. Another figure follows his, and “Lady 
Wentworth” steps forth as from a frame deep with 
colonial carving, to tell us her pretty idyl of love 
and chivalry. 

19. Recitation.—Brief selections from “Lady 
Wentworth.” 

20. Here is a face with a serener beauty. 
“Elizabeth” looks out of the beautiful idyl the poet 
has framed for her,—gentle and frank, serious, yet 
childlike. 

Short selections from “Elizabeth.” 

21. Here,—familiar as the cherubs of Raphael, 
—look down the child-faces that all the world 
knows. 

22. (a) “Children,” (b) “The Children’s Hour,” 
(c) “Maidenhood.” 

23. While, at intervals, more serious faces ap- 
pear, radiant with devout thoughts and noble pur- 
poses. We wait to hear these clear voices. 

24. (a) “Santa Filomena,’ (b) “Gaspar Be- 
cerra,” (c) “The Legend Beautiful.” 

25. But plainest of all, and with influence most 
gracious and persuasive, here is the poet’s self. 
Here is the lad who dreamed, with his “long, long 
thoughts”; and the youth who aspired, with his 
familiar motto 

(a) “My Lost Youth,” (b) “Excelsior.” 

26. The young man shows us his own feeling 
and purpose, the motive that steadied his endeav- 
ors, the counsel he had taken to himself. 

“Look not mournfully into the Past. It comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the Present. It 
is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future 
without fear, and with a manly heart.” 

“The resolute, the indomitable will of man can 
achieve much ... being persuaded that fame 
comes only when deserved, and then it is as inevita- 
ble as destiny, for it is destiny. Therefore should 
every man wait,—should bide his time. Not in 
listless idleness, not in useless pleasure, not in 
querulous dejection, but in constant, steady, cheer- 
ful endeavors, always willing and fulfilling, and ac- 
complishing his task.” 


(Continued on page 194.) 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


BY ALICE G. MC CLOSKEY, 
Cornell University. 

In connection with various schools there is a 
movement which promises a future for the school 
garden. Every year this work is growing stronger, 
and throughout the country there is in many pro- 
gressive schools a garden in which young persons 
may learn to love and make use of growing plants. 
There are, of course, many discouraging features 


BIRD-HOUSE MADE BY A YOUNG NATURALIST. 


in this work. There is the long vacation, in which 
the garden is more or less neglected, but educa- 
tors are beginning to believe more and more in the 
mere planting of seedsas worth the while, and an 
attempt: is made to get an early harvest. Flowers 
that blossom in autumn will survive a good deal of 
competition in the way of weeds and give the chil- 
dren something for study when they go _ back to 
school in the fall. 

This is the month, February, in which the mat- 
ter of school gardens should be discussed. Any 
teachers who are interested in this work will not 
have much difficulty in getting financial aid from 
the board of education or the city improvement so- 
ciety, an organization which now exists in most 
places. Doubtless in any body of teachers there 
is some one who has a deep faith in the intellectual 
and ethical training that comes from a garden, and 
if she is willing to undertake an enterprise of this 
kind she will be doing a great and lasting work. 

Select the site in February, and, if the school 
children are old enough, permit them to make a 
plan of the garden, dividing it into individual 
plots, separated by paths and surrounded by bor- 
ders. This may be made an exercise for the chil- 
dren in map drawing. 

For the first year the crops should be very simple; 
a few things grown that will not require too great 
labor on the part of the young gardeners. If rad- 
ishes, lettuce, and onion sets are planted, the first 
harvest will come before the close of school. Nas- 
turtiums, marigolds, zinnias, and the like are at- 
tractive through the summer and autumn, and will 
grow without expert cultivation. 


Now in the month of February seeds should be 


selected so that they will reach the children in 
time for testing. This is one of the first things in 
gardening that children should learn. Seeds should 
be tested before planting. 

There are a number of seed catalogs advertised 
in rural papers, and it might be well for the teacher 
to have several of these on the nature study table. 
A successful teacher that I know has done this 
each year, and she said the catalogs were frequently 
consulted by the young folks when their other les- 
sons were completed. This gives the children an 
opportunity to learn a large variety of plants and 
teaches them to find out which will grow best in his 
garden. 

Next month we shall suggest an exercise on the 
testing of seeds which may give a new interest in 
germination in the schoolroom. 


BIRD-HOUSES 


This is the month for making bird-houses. Many 
young persons in New York state have sent me some 
that they have made. On this page is illustrated a 
hird-house which in one particular is excellent. 
The children have tried to make it like the outdoor 
conditions of a bird home. ‘Teachers should sug- 
gest to all young persons, however, that the doorway 
should be too small for a cat to reach in and get, the 
young birds. So many small birds that nest in 
houses, wrens, chickadees, bluebirds, and the like, 
would not go into a house with a large entrance. 
For wrens and chickadees thedoorwayshould be not 
more than an inch. For bluebirds, tree-swallows, 
or martins it should measure one and _ one-half 
inches. 

Many classes in manual training make bird-houses 
and I think this should be encouraged. Their work 
proves interesting and useful, for the boy who 
makes a bird-house is very likely to want a family of 
birds to live in it. 

Dear Miss McCloskey: We thought that Christ- 
mas was a good time to study the evergreen tree, so 
we are going to take the hemlock and pine Friday. 
And the spruce as we come to it. When I was in 
the fourth grade some of us boys took some cones 
and heated them and they opened. Then we put in 
some fine soil and grass seed when they were watered 
and hung in a warm place. The grass seed came 
up, and they were very pretty. I wish you a merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

Yours truly, 
Lester Pound. 

The above letter I received from a little child, 
and think it might be a good suggestion for a nature 
study lesson. Children like to handle out-of-door 
things and to carry on novel experiments with 
them. 

Many young persons do not know how the seeds 
of some of the evergreen look. These winged seeds 
are interesting, and some will be found in the cones 
now. Ask the children to bring cones of the hem- 
lock, white pine, pitch pine, and other evergreen 
to school. See whether there are seeds in them 
now. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S “IN THE WILDER- 
NESS.” —(IV.) 


CAMPING OUT. 


This essay is good as a study of satire in descrip- 
tion. It does not require much attention other- 
wise. The purpose of the essay is to show the 
side of camping out that usually is not told,—the 
disagreeable things that are laughed about after- 
wards as an unavoidable part of the experience. 
It is a humorous essay, and the humor is brought 
out in little surprises, that please our sense of 
amusement, and are bright and_ entertaining. 
There is pleasure to one who has camped out in 
the remembrance it brings both of the pleasant and 
the unpleasant situations. In fact, it is a sketch 
for the initiated rather than for those who know 
not the experience of camping out. It is one of 
the legitimate departments of literature to appeal 
to the imagination of memory in this way, and it 
requires just as much selection and arrangement of 
detail as description for the purely creative imag- 
ination. 

A WILDERNESS ROMANCE. 


This sketch introduces into a region that is full 
of the romance of nature, the element of legend. 
This new element gives a decidedly human inter- 
est to the scene and to the locality. Mr. Warner 
has kept the legendary romance sufficiently myste- 
rious, and sufficiently remote, to prevent it from 
He does 
this by the humorous touch with which he deline- 
ates the story. If we were to be serious about it, 
it would at once'become heavy and importantly 
historical, and it would be an effort to place and 
arrange the details to make our conception clear; 
it would take away from the native wildness and 
mystery which is the beauty of the mountain glade 
itself. But as Mr. Warner has told it, the ro- 
mance hovers over the mountain, as light as mist, 
simply emphasizing the vagueness and wildness of 
the spot. 


HOW SPRING COMES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


This sketch is a kind of ironical rhapsody. Only 
a New Englander could genuinely appreciate it, it 
is so true to the actual state of things. The suc- 
cession of signs of spring, and the importance at- 
tached to them, is vividly though humorously 
brought out. The sketch is one to read and mark 
passages that fill you with delight, rather than to 
say much about. Its joy is in the light touches of 
beauty or amusement; the bits of life, the willows, 
the coloring grass, the bird notes come very near 
to being poetical, when a sudden turn of humor 
makes them absurd and funny, yet does not destroy 
the first impression. The weather effects are de- 
lightful; all the possibilities, and all the impossi- 
bilities are brought out in them, with the native 
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feeling, as well as the feeling of the amused on- 
looker from a summer clime. 
WHAT SOME PEOPLE CALL PLEASURE. 

This sketch describes the search for Spaniard’s 
cave, which has already given the subject to “A 
Wilderness Romance.” 

This sketch has singularly beautiful descriptive 
passages. In his descriptions of scenery the au- 
thor is at his best, and writes most poetically. The 
sketch has to rely upon these passages for its in- 
terest, for it comes to no point at all; the cave is 
left hidden in the fog as mysterious and unap- 
proachable as it was at first. The essay supple- 
ments the sketch of Old Mountain Phelps, and in 
that part is fully as interesting as before. The de- 
scription is even firmer, and the pleasant humor 
over the difficulties of the situation is delightful. 


HOW TO PROMOTE TEACHERS. 


The New York City Teachers’ Association  re- 
cently appointed a special committee to suggest 
plans for promoting teachers. Following is the 
committee’s report, which will be acted on by the 
association at its next meeting :-- 

That all cities should maintain a carefully de- 
vised promotional system for teachers. 

That an examining body of one or more persons 
be held responsible for the efficient conduct of the 
system, and that the members of this body be edu- 
cators’ selected from teachers of the widest experi- 
ence, of the greatest breadth of judgment, and of 
the fullest resp:ct in the community. 

That entrance examination be made distinct from 
promotional examination, in extent, character, and 
application. 

That ability to teach be made the determining 
factor in all promotional examinations. 

That a teacher’s excellence be determined largely 
by his record, which record should be complete 
enough to serve as a reliable basis for his promo- 
tion. 

That a salary increment follow all promotional 
advances, and that salary increments be continued 
long enough to secure to the system the life service 
of its best teachers. 

That promotional written examinations be lim- 
ited to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. of the 
total means of determining the fitness of teachers 
for promotion, and that these written tests be given 
specifically to discover ability in the special require- 
ments of the higher position. 

That the grade of the class taught be not consid- 
ered as an element of promotion unless the teach- 
ing of that grade comprehends new and different 
qualities and duties from those of other grades. 

That full information of all promotion require- 
ments and conditions of any system be made pub- 
lic. 

That proper means of appeal from the finding of 
any promoting power be provided. 


To hold the same views at forty as we held at twenty is to have 


been stupefied for a score of years, 


— Joseph Hinwood, 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—( Ill.) 


BY LORADO TAFT. 


It was in the very busy city of Athens and the 
clock of ages had just struck 450 B. C.—only no- 
body knew that it was “B. C.,” nor heard the 
strokes—when the leading citizens got together 
and decided that it was high time something should 
be done about that long-promised temple to Athena 


PORTION OF THE WESTERN FRIEZE OF PARTHENON. 


on the Acropolis. Thirty years had passed since 
the Persians, well whipped, had taken their broken- 
winged flight homeward, and for thirty years the 
blackened ruins of Athena’s old temple had stood 
there upon the great rock far above the city, a mon- 
ument to the horrors of those barbaric invasions; 
an appeal for new acts of patriotism. The well-be- 
loved goddess had by no means been forgotten. 
Phidias, the sculptor, had already erected to her 
honor a mighty statue which towered above those 
ruins and could be seen by home-faring mariners 
far out on the blue Aegean, but her house was still 
lacking. 

The heroes of the Marathon and Salamis were 
mostly gone, and a new generation of Athenians 
trod the winding streets of the re-built city. These 
men of Athens in their beautiful, picturesque gar- 
ments were different from those of all other lands. 
They combined in their make-up the dignity of the 
Orientals with an animation like that of the modern 
Frenchmen, and they were the most brilliant and 


artistic people that the world had ever seen. The 
beautiful things which they created at this period 
are the treasures of civilization; the heritage of all 
who enjoy great literature and great art. 

And now they are gathered together to plan their 
masterpiece. The “great walls” are finished; the 
defences of Athens are complete. Per- 
icles, the clear-headed, far-seeing leader, 
feels that the time is ripe to make their 
dear city a worthy capital of the new 
state which he is developing. He is 
ready at last for the undertaking which 
they have so often discussed—the 
crowning of the sacred Acropolis with a 
temple and approaches befitting the 
dignity of their patron saint, the glori- 
ous, blue-eyed warrior-maid, whose 
protecting shield had guarded Athens 
so well. 

Three years were to pass before the actual build- 
ing should begin, but those were busy, happy years 
for “Ictinos & Kallicrates, architects,” and for Phi- 
dias, who was to look after all the sculptural deco- 
rations of the edifice, besides creating another giant 
statue of Athena, to be placed within the temple. 
This figure was to be no less than thirty-eight feet 
high and of gold and ivory, as rich and magnificent 
as possible. That Phidias was the man to do it 
was certain, for he had already made a similar co- 
lossus for the temple at Olympia, a wonderful 
seated figure of Zeus that was famed throughout 
all the old world. Both of these splendid statues 
were broken up by robbers ages ago, so we will talk 
of thern no more. 

However, there are many fine fragments of the 
marble sculptures left, and our illustration shows 
one of these; a section of the famous frieze of the 
Parthenon. Of this we shall have more to say in 


our next.—By permission of the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


STORY-TELLING IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY ELLEN LE GARDE, PROVIDENCE. 


Do you remember when you loved to have a 
story told you? Then you hugged the story 
teller and teased for more imaginative lore from 
her prolific brain. It was usually a “her,” because 
father was too busy, too awful to appeal to for sto- 
ries. Have you ever thought that story telling is 
in this day a lost art? That stories and the story 
teller have disappeared almost entirely? 

That the story-telling art is almost forgotten in 
this strenuous, electrical age, is an acknowledged 
fact. Where is the chimney corner, with its open 
fireplace and fire on the hearth and the circle of 
listeners?’ The children’s hour remains only in 
Longfellow’s poem of that name, for mother is at 
her club or at her bridge whist, father is missing, 


telling funny stories at his club, and Bridget, who 
might have supplied their places with folk-lore 
yarns of the Green Isle, prefers the kitchen range. 

Yet there are still the longing eyes, the open ears 
and hearts, which demand stories. Almost any 
kind of a story will attract, as you may remember 
when you were told stories. It should begin with 
“Once upon a time,” of course, and the modern 
child, though painfully modern, will run at once 
from the most wonderful electrical toy if he hears 
these conjuring words. 

So then, the demand exists, but the story teller 
has gone. The child understands and enjoys and 
has a power cultivated in few other ways to concen- 
trate his mental energy, flying at all tangents, so 
much does modern life distract, but where is the 
story teller? Alas! Alack-a-day! 


(Continued on page 186.) 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


What has been happening in the twentieth cen- 
tury? What has all this to do with the “topical” 
method? 

Let me digress by way of illustration. Principal 
Swope and I were riding through a farm section of 
Pennsylvania with some friends one October after- 
noon, and he was telling, in response to questions, 
about his farm, especially of his raising of from 
seventy-five to ninety-five bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre, which is nearly three times the average 
in corn states. Our companies were incredulous. 
I remarked: “Of course, if you get that yield you 
never use fertilizers.” 

“Never; I am not a back number, I hope.” 

“Well, I fear I am,” said one of the party, ‘‘un- 
less you have a conspiracy.” Then Mr. Swope and 
I fell to exchanging information gleaned from vari- 
ous sources as to the way in which the chemists 
have been driven to the wall with their pet theory 
of analysis of plants to determine what must be fed 
to the soil to produce various crops. 

Nothing was ever more beautifully or more per- 
fectly developed than the chemists’ theory as to 
the fertilizing of soil for varidus crops. Every 
book published has delightful diagrams and tables 
showing just how to feed the soil for potatoes, 


* corn, melons, and so through the whole crop itin- 


erary. 
When, lo, and behold! the United States gov- 


ernment has been testing soils to discover that there 
is as much of all chemical elements in the soil at 
the end of ten years as at the beginning, even if 
you have taken a crop off it every year. 

What soil needs, and all thut it needs, is “life,” 
soil life for plant life. 

Principal Swope said, pointing to a worn-out 
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field which had not been worth planting or mowing 
for some years: “l’ll take that abandoned field, 
and in three years I’ll take seventy-five bushels of 
shelled corn from it and never put on to it an ounce 
of fertilizer. I'll simply give it life, and life abun- 
dant, by filling it with microbes which will fairly 
swarm through the mellow soil I’ll give them to 
swarm in.” Leguminous plants have these mi- 
crobes clinging to their rootlets, and raising two 
crops a year for two years, and turning each crop 
in as soon as it is rank, he makes that dead field 
literally glow with life. 

Now there are those who have been trying to 
fertilize dead schools by sprinkling upon them 
methods and devices, psychologies and peda- 
gogies, schemes and plans which only made the 
death pallor look as though it had the blush of life 
but only left it the deader after every experiment. 
Just before the darkness sets in you can often see 
a dazzling\sunset. 

Now, we know what the twentieth century school 
needs. But that is another question. 


4 


JOGGING THE CONSERVATIVES. 


Professor Holden of the Iowa State Agricultural 
College at Ames, the man to whom, more than to 
any other one man, the world is indebted for the 
new phases of planting corn, tells this good story 
on himself: His early life was spent on a Michigan 
farm on which the chief industry was raising pota- 
toes. He went to the Michigan State Agricultural 
College for four years and took everything they 
had to offer on potato raising. He then taught in 
the same college for four years, mastering every- 
thing to be found on the subject. 

By that time his brothers desired him to come 
home and show how much he knew that would be 
worth while in raising potatoes for profit on a farm. 
Everything went well and the yield was fabulous, 
so that men came from far and near to see the crop 
when he began to dig the potatoes. 

One man drove up and stopped beside the 
field, but did not get out of his wagon. At length 
Professor Holden went out and asked him what 
he thought of that for a crop. 

“If I knew as much about raising potatoes as 
you think you do,” said he, “I’d not dig them as 
my grandfather did,” and drove off. 

Professor Holden did a deal of thinking that 
night. He realized that, like his grandfather, he 
had each man fill his own basket and, shouldering 
it, carry it to the barn. The next day he made a 
drag suitable for the purpose, and had a boy lead 
the horse while the men digging rows, on either 
side, filled the drag, and while the boy was gone to 
the barn filled baskets, and emptied them into the 
drag on his return. 

By abandoning his grandfather’s plan, he saved 
$3,000 while he managed the farm. All he needed 
was the jogging. Educationally there is a vast 


amount of the grandfather’s way of doing things, 
and a deal of jogging is necessary to get us out of 
their grooves. 
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SCHOOL WORK WITH PARENTS. 

The next important educational movement 
would seem to be the development of the Parental 
Association. The public schools are the public's 
schools, they are not only to be paid for by the 
public but they are also to serve the public. The 
school with its five hours a day for five days in a 
week can never achieve its mission for the public, 
nor can it accomplish its work with the children 
alone. The home must be enlisted, directed, and 
utilized by the teacher. This can no longer be 
done by visitation. The results must be attained 
by association. 

We are not informed as to the origin of this 
movement, which seems to have begun as a 
mothers’ meeting, held primarily under the guid- 
ance of the kindergarten. This was an afternoon 
function, usually accompanied by tea and Na- 
biscos. Out of the mothers’ meeting has come a 
vastly larger and more important activity in the 
form of a Parents’ Association which meets in the 
evening at the school building. It is usually 
officered by the parents, and not infrequently is 
one of the most important social centres of the 
district. In some cities, notably in Newark, 
N. J., there is a Federation of Parents’ Associa- 
tions which meets once a year in a mass meeting. 

So important is this new movement that it can 
be given almost limitless value by putting it under 
expert direction. No money could be expended 
to better purpose than by the employment of a 
woman of appropriate talent to give her whole 
time to this work. This could well be done at 
public expense, but with all the philanthropic 
intensity of the day there is no reason why this 
should not be promoted by benevolent persons. 
It is eminently desirable that private fortunes 
should be directly attached to the public schools 
for the perfecting of their work, and here is one 
place for its application. 


“COLONEL PARK.” 

Isn’t this interesting? 

“That should place its normal school in 
the same class as Chicago and then close the class 
would be directly provocative of derision if it were 
done without explanation. The explanation is that 
and Chicago divide between them practi- 
cally the whole stock of traditions and principles 
handed down by the late Colonel Park of the Illi- 
nois state normal. Colonel Park was the foremost 
teacher of teachers in his day. When he died his 
staff, all but two, went over to the Chicago school 
of education. The two, — — , came 
here. Another member of its staff who added to 
the school’s reputation was — . He was 
chosen recently by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation to prepare its official text-book on nature 
study to be used throughout the country.” 

We omit the name of the far western state and 
of the individuals, for they can be in no wise re- 
sponsible for the gigantic display of ignorance. 
This is a “special write-up” of education in a 
state that is,really doing good things education- 
ally. Its claim that its normal school is in the same 
class as Chicago would have been less a matter of 
derision, if there had been no explanation. 
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Presumably the writer had heard of Colonel 
Francis W. Parker, who deserves better at the 
hands of a eulogizer than to have the spelling of 
his name simplified like this. 

Then again there is no “the Illinois state normal 
school,” and Colonel Parker was never principal 
of any Illinois state normal school. There is no 
Chicago school of education, and the teachers, not 
captured by this normal school, did not go 
to any one other school, but were divided among, 
at least, four other institutions. 

Finally, no one has ever been chosen by the Na- 
tional Educational Association to write an “official 
text-book on nature study” or on any other sub- 
ject. It is enough to make one’s heart ache to 
consider the ignorance and stupidity of some 
writers on educational affairs, but this is the worst 
specimen we have ever seen. 


FOR EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 


United States Commissioner of Education Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown makes this interesting  state- 
ment :-— 

“It is estimated that the total expenditures for 
all forms of education in this country, public and 
private, in the year 1905, reached the sum of $376,- 
996,473. This amount equals twenty-six per cent. 
of all expenditures for governmental purposes in 
this country—national, state, and local—while the 
expenditures in all of the states for publicly sup- 
ported education constituted in the same year two 
per cent. of the total expenditures of all the states, 


counties, and lesser political units for all purposes 
whatsoever.” 


THE GRIEVANCE OF THE PRINCIPAL. 


Chicago’s public school principals have asked 
the school management committee of the school 
board to give them a voice in the “democratic 
government” proposed in the report of the com- 
mittee providing for the organization of an advis- 
ory council of school teachers. The demand of the 
schoo! principals is in the form of a petition in 
which the members of the Chicago Principals’ 
Club ask that they “be consulted, through the ex- 
ecutive committee of the club, in regard to con- 
templated changes in the educational system.” 
The petition was signed by Edward C. Rossiter, 
president of the club; Mary E. Tobin, secretary; 
and John T. Ray, Dudley G. Hays, and Florence 
U. Colt for the executive committee. 

This reveals an exceedingly interesting feature 
of the “democratic government” movement in 
Chicago. In the effort to give the grade teachers 
a square deal it seems to have been planned to 
make them the whole thing. The Journal of Edu- 
cation has always insisted that grade teachers are 
not sufficiently consulted in school affairs, but it 
has never occurred that they could be put in the 
saddle while the principals were made to walk. 
The whole order of life, social and civil, will have 
to be changed before officers can all be degraded 
and the rank and file can be put in control. Prin- 
cipals must always be given a deal of directive 
force, and must always be the chief advisers in ey- 
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ery movement. 


From autocracy to mob rule is a 
long leap. 


“TOWN AND CITY.” 

Rarely does a school book come upon the mar- 
ket as opportunely as has “Town and City.”* What 
Jacob Riis did for the entire country by his famous 
work of cleaning out the slums of New York city 
and then exploiting his exploits by press and plat- 
form, Mrs. Jewett is doing by placing in the school- 
room this graphic picture of civic disease and 
health, or civic hygiene. Cities need men and 
women with strong bodies and strong characters, 
and these are only to be obtained when civic hy- 
giene is as well taught in the schools as personal 
hygiene has ever been taught. 


*By Frances Gulick Jewett, Ginn & Co. 


CARNEGIE’S TAXES. 


Andrew Carnegie’s personal tax is assessed in 
New York, and his total taxables are valued at 
$5,000,000, and he gives away much more than 
that each year. This is a notorious scandal. 
Think of the millions that he robs the children of 
New York city of each year! This seriously dis- 
counts the glory of his gifts. If Mr. Carnegie had 
paid his honest taxes, or a tenth of his honest taxes, 
what luxury the school children might have en- 
joyed as their just dues. 


a 


RECOGNIZING THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Dr. Julius D. Dreher, long president of Roanoke 
College, Virginia, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt as consul at Tahiti, one of the Society 
Is!ands. This is 3,658 miles from San Francisco, 
but is said to be a most attractive place. The ap- 
pointment is a distinct recognition of the school- 
master by our government, and as such deserves 
public approval. A broken-down politician has 
heretofore been looked after by the government, 
but the schoolmaster has rarely had recognition. 

In the death of Walter Allen, chief editorial 
writer for the Boston Herald for several years, 
the cause of education loses the most intelligent, 
independent, and sympathetic daily paper editor 
that we have known. Mr. Allen was scholarly 
in his tastes, patient in research, patriotic by in- 
stinct and courageous to the limit. To him more 
than to any other one man, not connected with 
the public schools, was due the success of all pro- 


gressive movements for the schools of Boston in 
recent times. 


Chicago’s first evening school was opened the 
first week in January, 1856. Now there are 
twenty-nine evening schools with ten thousand pu- 
pils, and the cost is $135,000 a year, or fifteen cents 
an evening for each pupil. 


The Mosely teachers who came to America paid 
their own fare back, twenty-five dollars for second- 
class passage. MReally very little was done for 
them, as compared with the general impression. 
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There will be $95,000,000 expended on our navy 
with no foe in sight, and not a dollar with which to 
fight the child labor evil, the worst foe the United 
States will have to fight for ten years. 


A movement is on foot in Japan to substitute 
the Roman alphabet for the Chinese characters 
and the Japanese syrabarics. 


Idaho now pays most of her rural school teachers 
$60 a month, and as a rule they are paid for eight 
or nine months in the year. 


North Carolina provides $1,000 for the traveling 
expenses of the state superintendent. Is not this 
the maximum in the country? 


California has provided for the best course of 
study for the rural counties of any state in the 
Union so far as we know. 


The Boston Committee, Orlendo W. Dimick, 
chairman, collected $6,182.80 for San Francisco. 
Well done! 


Never did so many teachers change their scene 
of labor in mid-winter as this year. “Higher sal- 
ary” wits. 


There are more than 6,000 girls under fifteen 


employed in tobacco factories. Where is the W. 
C. T. U.? 


Chicago schools report 6,293 cases of diphtheria 
and scarlet fever among the pupils. The worst 
ever. 


Colorado educators are to try for Retiring Fund 
legislation this session of the Legislature. 


Outlines for study of “Lorna Doone” will be 
commenced in the issue of February 28. 


Iowa educators will work for the consolidation 
of rural schools in the next legislature. 


Write your congressman and ask his support for 
a National Child Labor Law. 


Football is at the worst courageous, but hazing 
at its best is cowardly. 


Any reform school that is not on the cottage plan 
is an abomination. 


Worry is an affliction that affects the teacher and 
the school alike. 


Educative material is merely a convenience, not 
the essential. 


To scold about the public is almost as bad as to 
scold children. 


King Edward works twelve hours a day at pub- 
lic business. 


Even the high school teachers of Chicago are 
not happy. 


Child labor legislation by Congress is urgently 
needed. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
A SUPERB GIFT FOR EDUCATION. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who had already given 
$11,000,000 for the use of the General Education 
Board in the strengthening of higher institutions 
of learning, has added $32,000,000 in a single gift 
for the same purposes. Under the conditions of 
the gift, one-third of this great sum is added at 
once to the general endowment fund of the board 
From the remaining two-thirds gifts to particular 
institutions will be made from time to time to such 
institutions as Mr. Rockefeller or his son may des- 
ignate. After the death of Mr. Rockefeller and his 
son, whatever portion of this two-thirds has not 
been designated is to be added to the general fund. 
The Education Board is composed of educators 
and financiers who have the highest confidence of 
the community, and with these splendid funds at 
its disposal it will be more than ever a power for 
the promotion of education. 


THE YELLOW JOURNALS’ WAR SCARE. 


The wicked recklessness of a certain portion of 
the American press was never more strikingly 
shown than in the attempt to create a war scare out 
of the questions at issue between the United States 
and Japan. The most ordinary incidents—such as 
the proposed new battleships, the army appropri- 
ations, and the fortification of Hawaii—are twisted 
into preparations for war with Japan. Sensa- 
tional rumors are printed to the effect that Japa- 
nese soldiers are swarming into Hawaii in the 
guise of coolies and are drilling in secret; and it is 
gravely affirmed that our government has made 
preparations, at the outbreak of war, to abandon 
the Philippines off-hand. All of this talk is mis- 
chievious enough, so far as American readers are 
concerned ; but cabled over to Japan as the outgiv- 
ings of the American press, it is capable of doing 
immeasurable harm. It cannot be expected that 
our yellow neighbors across the Pacific can under- 
stand the true inwardness of the American yellow 
journals. 


THE REAL SITUATION. 


The real situation is that neither country has the 
_remotest idea of going to war and that neither 
sees in any issue which has arisen the _ slightest 
provocation for less friendly relations than those 
hitherto existing. San Francisco school 
question is on the way to orderly settlement 
through the courts; and if it proves that there is 
no constitutional remedy for the discriminations 
against the Japanese children, we may trust to the 
good sense of the Japanese government to recog- 
nize the difficulties which arise from the complex 
relations of our state and national governments. 
Japan has no desire to encourage the emigration 
of her citizens, and it might easily be that she 
would agree to a new treaty under which Ameri- 
can laborers should be excluded from Japan and 
Japanese laborers excluded from this country; but 
the insulting and bellicose talk of certain Ameri- 
can newspapers makes such an arrangement more 
difficult than it need be. It is significant that this 
mischievous agitation over here has made such an 
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GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


Forty-three millions from John D. Rockefeller; $11,- 
000,000 on June 30, 1905; $32,000,000 February 5, 1907. 
The general education board was chartered by congress 
in 19038. 

The object of the organization is promoting education 
in the states of the Union by means of gifts and other- 
wise. 

The organization was adapted to assist Mr. Rockefeller 
in the distribution of his gifts to education, but it was 
not intended to limit the work of the board to the ad- 
ministration of funds given by him. 

It employs a force of experts in the continuous and 
systematic study of educational conditions in all parts 
of the United States. 

In March, 1902, John D. Rockefeller pledged $1,000,000 
to the work of the board, confining its use particularly 
to the study and promotion of education in the southern 
states. 

On June 30, 1905, through Mr. Gates, Mr. Rockefeller 
gave the board $10,000,000 in securities, the principal to 
be held in perpetuity as a foundation for education, the 
income above expenses of administration to be distrib- 
uted to or used for the benefit of such institutions of 
learning as the board might deem best adapted to pro- 
mote a comprehensive system of higher education in the 
United States. 

From the income of the original fund of $11,000,000 
conditional subscriptions have already been made to 
eighteen colleges in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, amounting 
to a total of $1,077,500. 

As a condition of receiving these gifts the colleges are 
raising the further total sum of $3,262,500. 

On February 7 the board made gifts to five colleges, 
amounting in all to $400,000 as follows: Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis.; Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia.; La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa., $50,000 each; Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind., and the University of Woos- 
ter, Wooster, Ohio, each $125,000. 

The members of this board are as follows: Frederick 
I. Gates, chairman, is the benevolent representative of 
Mr. Rockefeller; George Foster Peabody, treasurer, is a 
prominent banker, closely allied fo Mr. Rockefeller; 
Wallace Buttrick, secretary. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
not only the representative of his father but has really 
full power to speak for his father, and for the present 
his wish is practically law in the making of gifts, as in- 
deed it should be. Albert Shaw is editor of Review of 
Reviews. Dr. Edward A. Alderman is president of the 
University of Virginia, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews is 
chancellor of the University of Nebraska, Dr. Daniel C. 
Gilman, former president of Johns Hopkins University 
and former president of the Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, Robert C. Ogden, one of the leading educa- 
tional philanthropists, who is personally engaged in ad- 
ministering educational funds in the South; Starr J. Mur- 
phy, closely allied with Mr. Rockefeller; Walter H. Page 
is editor of World’s Work and member of firm cf 
Doubleday ,Page & Co.; Harry Pratt Judson is acting 
president of University of Chicago; Hollis R. Frissell, 
president of Hampton Institute, Va.; Hugh H. Hanna, 
prominent philanthropist; Morris K. Jesup, prominent 
patron of art and science. 

The letter proposing gift of $32,000,000 was as fol- 
lows:— 

New York, February 5, 1907, 
General Education Board, 54 William street, New York 
city 

Gentlemen: My father authorizes me to say that on or 
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STORY-TELLING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


[Continued from page 181.] 


Story telling should begin in the home, but as 
the average “haus mutter” is concerned more in 
arranging the matters of the universe in her moth- 
ers’ club, the teacher becomes the mother and 
hence the story teller. The kindergarten makes 
much of the love for stories and holds interest in 
this way. This should not be lost as the child goes 
into the primary school, and recognizing the de- 
mand and the value of the story, all primary 
schools are making much of this for development 
of happiness, interest, joy, oral speech, and freedom 
of the body in playful action. 

The practice of all early races in putting their 
literature before people by song, by dramatic ac- 
tion, is suggestive to any one familiar with chil- 
dren. This is only another indication of close re- 
lation of child life to race life. Story telling, which 
should begin under nine years of age, not only 
helps to teach concentration but gives a large cul- 
ture of the sympathies, tending to hero worship and 
patriotism. 

The primary school cultivates in early years all 
the tendencies toward imagination, the great he- 
roes, Washington, Lincoln, and the like, and the 
love of country so dear to the little man’s heart. It 
has begun to teach the stories that children love, 
that are full of action, that are told, not read, and 
told, too, in a direct and simple manner. The 
characters are introduced at once, there are no 
long explanations, everything happens right off, 
and everything is appropriate and comprehensive 
both in thought and words to the child. 

Should you enter a primary schoolroom to- 
morrow in Providence, say on Summer street, 
where in one room there are often children from 
eleven different nationalities, you might see a 
young girl seated off in a corner. Around her are 
ten or twelve youngsters, none over ten. They 
sit or stand, or even kneel. One appears to be 
watching the men on the new technical high 
school. His eyes are there, but his thought is 
with the story teller. 

She is deep in a fairy story. It is simply en- 
trancing to the “group,” for that is the new word 
to use, since children now are taught in “groups,” 
small numbers, where each child is studied and 
cared for according to his particular needs. Watch 
the eyes, the whole expression as the story comes 
forth from as equally an interested individual, the 
school mother, who tells the story. This fairy tale 
interprets the child’s own thoughts to himself. 
Though not a truth, the fairy tale is a good way to 
present truths, and the children love fairy tales. 
The Grimm fairy tales answer the requirements 
of areal child’s story. They are childlike, of last- 
ing value, and foster moral ideas. Each child be- 
fore the teacher wants the story told again. They 
never tire and the story teller wears out before the 
child does. 

The modern animal story, when good, is better 
than the traditional beast tale. Children having 
unconsciously asked for animal stories, along come 
the Kipling’s, the Thompson-Seton’s, Jack Lon- 
don’s, William J. Long’s, and a host of others to 
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satisfy the demand. In this prosaic age there is 
so little imagination that animals become friends. 

During the play period of growth of the boy he 
is wrapped up in making a world of his own, in 
which he utilizes the fragments he wrested from 
the other world which surrounds him. He wants 
to be some hero, and each character is allied with 
some animal phase of animal life. This age of im- 
personation begins very early in life, keeping up . 
even after he enters the grammar school. The 
school story, well chosen, keeps him normal, sane, 
and not given to too ridiculous impersonations, 
supplies Napoleons, Washingtons, or like heroes 
for more plebeian unworthy ones. 

As in old times, when story telling was the chief- 
est of the arts of entertainment, it was followed by 
the story told in action, in the drama. To-day the 
most popular story goes to the stage—witness all 
the plays made from books. Busy, restless folk, of 
larger growth, see this form first and the rural 
story teller hies to the dramatic form for a larger 
audience. 

To illustrate the story, the primary teacher lets 
the children play it out. In Providence a large 
majority of the primary children speak no En, lish 
at home. Their school talk would be monosyllables 
were it not for the story. They play “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” or ‘““Washington Crossing the 
Delaware,” or “The Fox and the Grapes,” and they 
talk as children should in correct English. To see 
little Rudolph, aged seven, only over from Russia 
one year, and hear him say in the story of Little 
Half Chick, “If I were in trouble, wouldn’t you 
help me?” and note his depth of earnestness, his 
appeal, and his good English, is to appreciate fully 
another step in the development and value of the 
story. 

Four years ago saw the first introduction of 
story telling in the Providence primary schools. 
Miss Ella Sweeney, superintendent of primary 
schools, ever abreast to note what the school child 
should have to develop him best, saw this want, 
and began quietly the work now acknowledged to 
have no equal in the country. Miss Sweeney was 
the pioneer in making the story telling rational, 
systematic, and of value in teaching correct oral 
expression in the mother tongue. 

Miss Sara Cone Bryant in her book on the an- 
cient art of story telling gives Miss Sweeney full 
measure of praise for her work, and the constant 
flow of visitors of late to the Providence primary 
schools, including the Mosely, English visitors, 
cannot say complimentary words enough for the 
value of the story as taught in the Providence 
schools. 

So when you find some pessimist saying there 
are no real children nowadays, just drop in with 
him to any primary school near your home. — Ask 
any. little wee Italian, or Greek, or stolid, phleg- 
matic Portuguese there to tell you the story of 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” Then, when the chil- 
dren ask you to see them give back the story, note 
how unselfish they are in choosing parts. 

One little girl is selected to be Riding Hood. 
Someone is the wolf, and another is the mother, 
and others are the friendly woodchopper and the 
grandmother. The latter will take her handker- 
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chief and in a trice make an old woman’s cap and 
put it on. The woodchopper hunts up something 
to act as axe—anything, even a big geography will 
do. Little Red Riding Hood chooses her home in 
one corner and grandmother gets a cottage half- 
way round the schoolroom. The wolf, looking very 
fierce, selects a spot to intercept Red Riding Hood 
and awaits her coming. 

Then the game is played. The other children 
watch all the playing folks, and the teacher says not 
a word. In the next few days the parts are 
changed, and the timid, shy, stuttering child forgets 
his inherited nervousness and talks well and cor- 
rectly. This, with the “Pied Piper,’ “The Fox 
and the Grapes,” “Hiawatha’s Hunting,” and “The 
Old Woman in the Shoe” will all be shown you, 
and you will leave the schoolroom glad to know 
there are really real children who people this very 
scientific, matter-of-fact world, and who make life 
a happy, joyous thing. 

“The doorway to the book,” says Forbush, “is 
the story. It will lead the child to the largest ave- 
nues of life. The richest treasure is the richness 
of life which opens to the immortal.” 


SCHOOL PHYSICIANS. 


{In response to numerous requests we reprint the 
Massachusetts provision for school physicians.] 

The school committee of every city and town in the 
commonwealth shall appoint one or more school physi- 
cians, shall assign one to each public school within its 
city or town, and shall provide them with all proper 
facilities for the performance of their duties as pre- 
scribed by this act: Provided, however, that in cities 
wherein the board of health is already maintaining or 
shall hereafter maintain substantially such medical in- 
spection as this act requires, the board of health shall 
appoint and assign the school physician. 

Every school physician shall make a prompt exami- 
nation and diagnosis of all children referred to him as 
hereinafter provided, and such further examination of 
teachers, janitors, and school buildings as in his opin- 
ion the protection of the health ef the pupils may re- 
quire. 

The school committee shall cause to be referred to the 
school physician for examination and diagnosis every 
child returning to school without a certificate from the 
board of health after absence on account of illness or 
from unknown cause; and every child in the schools un- 
der its jurisdiction who shows signs of being in ill 
health or of suffering from infectious or contagious dis- 
ease, unless he is at once excluded from school by the 
teacher; except that in case of schools in remote and 
isolated situations the school committee may make 
such other arrangements as may best carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

The school committee shall cause notice of the disease 
or defects, if any, from which any child is found to be 
suffering to be sent to his parent or guardian. When- 
ever a child shows symptons of smallpox, scarlet fever, 
measles, chicken pox, tuberculosis, diphtheria, or influ- 
enza, tonsilitis, whooping cough, mumps, scabies, or 
trachoma, he shall be sent home immediately, or as soon 
as safe and proper conveyance can be found, and the 
board of health shall at once be notified. 

The school committee of every city and town shall 
cause every child in the public schools to be separately 
and carefully tested and examined at least once in every 
school year to ascertain whether he is suffering from de- 
fective sight or hearing or from any other disability or 
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defect tending to prevent his receiving the full benefit 
of his school work, or requiring a modification of the 
school work in order to prevent injury to the child or to 
secure the best educational results. The tests of sight 
and hearing shall be made by teachers. The committee 
shall cause notice of any defect or disability requiring 
treatment to be sent to the parent or guardian of the 
child, and shall require a physical record of each chilé 
to be kept in such form as the state board of education 
shall prescribe. 

The state board of health shall prescribe the direc- 
tions for tests of sight and hearing, and the state board 
of education shall, after consultation with the state 
board of health, prescribe and furnish to school commit- 
tees suitable rules of instruction, test cards, blanks, rec- 
ord books, and other useful appliances for carrying out 
the purposes of this act, and shall provide for pupils in 
the normal! schools instruction and practice in the best 
methods of testing the sight and hearing of children. 
The state board of education may expend during the 
year nineteen hundred and six a sum not, greater than 
fifteen hundred dollars, and. annually thereafter a sum 
not greater than five hundred dollars for the purpose of 
supplying the material required by this act. 

The expense which a city or town may incur by vir- 
tue of the authority herein vested in the school commit- 
tee or board of health, as the case may be, shall not ex- 
ceed the amount appropriated for that purpose in cit‘es 
by the city council, and in towns by a town meeting. 
The appropriation shall precede any expenditure or any 
indebtedness which may be incurred under this act, and 
the sum appropriated shall be deemed a sufficient ap- 
propriation in the municipality where it is made. Such 
appropriation need not specify to what section of the 
act it shall apply, and may be voted as a total appro- 


priation to be applied in carrying out the purposes of 
this act. 


ADVICE FOR PROFESSORS. 


The Boston Transcript has this to say by way of ad- 
vice for college professors:— 

“We have recently been hearing much 
by and for the college professor. His lot is, indeed, a 
hard one. With prices ballooning skyward and salaries 
dragging anchor, he is certainly in sad plight. The 
constantly increasing strain on his inelastic income is 
well calculated to make him anathematize the New 
Prosperity and pray for a _ return of good old Hard 
Times, 

“Meanwhile he is getting much varied advice from 
wise editors. ‘The editor of Scribner’s advises him to 
stop his peevish complaining and reflect upon the 
‘pleasant’ nature of his occupation. The sage of the 
Saturday Evening Post recognizes, however, that this 
sort of advice butters no parsnips. He urges the lonz- 
suffering one to get busy and make a fuss. His advice 
is: ‘The college professor should get after his president 
and see that the money is not squandered on new work; 
and he should force the trustees to put up the price of 
tuition. There is no reason why our young men should 
not pay more than half the cost of their education, es- 
pecially when their teachers are being slowly pauper- 
ized. What the college professor needs is courage to 
fight for his rights and the rights of his wife and chil- 
dren.’ But what chance has the professor of making 
a winning fight against the competitive scramble for 
students from which no single institution dares break 
away? There is no hope in that direction. 

“The Settler advises the professors, inst. ad of trying 
to get more pay, to give up their expensive habit of 
marrying and raising a family, form a monastic brother- 
hood, and take the iron-clad yows.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Including the organiza- 
tion and supervision of schools. By John T. Prince, Ph. 
D. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 423 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This book has been years in the making and that by 

a man admirably equipped, if any man could be, for the 

making of a hasty book. As a result the school people are 

here furnished with a book on school administration that 
has been excelled in no particular and equaled in few 


respects. The author was educated at the Bridgewater 
normal and Harvarml University, and took his doctor's 


degree at the University of Leipzig. 


After experience as 
teacher and superintendent in 


Washington University 


and in Waltham and Watertown, Mass., he was ap- 
pointed state agent of Massachusetts in 1883, and has 


since occupied that place. He is well known as an au- 

thor through his “Courses of Study and Methods of 

Teaching” (1886), and “The Schools of Germany” (1891). 

He gives us a book not of theories but of facts, and prin- 

ciples founded on facts. The chapters deal with the na- 

ture and source of school organization and legal provision 
for it; with state, city, town, district, and county admin- 
istration; with the superintendent as erganizer, as super- 
visor, and in relations to community interests; with the 
principal as organizer and as_ supervisor; with the 
teacher as organizer; with schools for defectives and de- 
linquents, with records and reports, with forms now in 
successful use. The appendixes deal with the evo-ution 
of supervision; the supervision and the consolidation of 
rural schools; school revenues and their distribution; 
special schools and classes; school hygiene; and plans of 
studies for elementary and for high schools. There is a 
considerable bibliography, and there are ten pages of 
lists of books. ‘There is a full index. The author does 
not deal in generalities; he gives definite and specific ad- 
vice, based on experience in actual school work, and 
fitted to save every school board, superintendent, and 
teacher the worry of useless experiment in matters that 
have long ago been determined by actual practice. ‘lhere 
is in the subject matter and its arrangement, in the theo- 

ries and spirit of the book a freshness that is tonic and a 

loyalty to worthy conventionalities that is refreshing. 

There is nothing either trite or tricky in any phase of the 

book. It would be of incalculable value to any city or 

town for the city to provide every member of the school 
board with a copy, and a superintendent who can get 
along without it would be a curiosity. 

GULICK HYGIENE SERIES. Book Three, Town and 
City. By Frances Gulick Jewett. Boston, New York, 
and Chieago: Ginn & Co.. Cloth. Illustrated. 272 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

It is, indeed, a surprise that no state law has required 
the teaching of sanitation in its various phases. It is 
observed that laws were universally passed for teaching 
physiology and personal hygiene without making refer- 
ence to the health of town and city. All this but em- 
phasizes the fact that the entire subject of public health 
is modern. Indeed, with the power of the microbe un- 
suspected until 1865, with tubercle bacilli and the laws 
which control them undiscovered until 1882, with uni- 
versal ignorance of the cure of diphtheria until 1892, and 
of malaria and vellow fever until] 1901, it is not surpris- 
ing that scientific facts about these preventable disoases 
have not as yet, to any appreciable extent, been adapted 
to the understanding of young children. At last, how- 
ever, between the progress of scientific research on tlie 
one hand and of unprecedented acquaintance with city 
conditions on the other, instruction in the importanes of 
the laws of civic hygiene has become not only possible 
but imperative. Scientists have learned not merely the 
causes of a high death rate but the way to avoid them. 
Moreover, the modern methods of research are of such 
profound interest that they should be presented to school 
children, enlisting their enthusiastic co-operation in the 
work of raising the standards of city life. Children are 
influenced not so much by dogmatic assertion as by ac- 
quaintance with facts and courses of reasoning. As- 
sure a child that unwashed people. crowded into unclean 
rooms, breathing impure air, and drinking impure water 
are more likely to be ill than clean people in clean 
rooms, breathing pure air, and drinking pure water, and 
he may or may not believe you; but explain to him the 
nature of those microbes which epdanger life through 
water, air, and food: show by actual facts how the death 
rate has been raised and lowered; demonstrate by indi- 
vidual example the laws of contagion, and we_ shall 
convince the child by the same facts that have convinced 
his elders. Topics of the book give some hint of the 
value of the work. <A few are here given: Growth of 
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Cities, Results of Overcrowding, Clean Streets in New 
York, Juvenile Street-cleaning Leagues, Garbage, Ashes, 
and Rubbish, Parks, Playgrounds, and Public Baths, 
Good Business and Alcohol, Water Supply for New York 
and Water Waste in Cities, Drinking Water, Getting 
Water to Town, Rivers, Drinking Water, and Sewage, 
Purification of Water and Sewage, Preventable Disease 
and the Japanese Army, Tobacco and National Viv-or, 
Food Inspection, Epidemics and the Discovery of Dis- 
ease Microbes, Some Safeguards against Epidemics, Vac- 
cination, War against Tuberculosis, City Health and 
Alcohol, Why Mosquitoes Should Go, What New Orleans 


and Brookline Did, Hospital, Dispensary, and Am)bu- ~ 
lance. 
ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. By 


Professor John H. Long, Se. D., of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 300 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

A revision and enlargement of a previous work by te 
author, in which several important additions are made 
because of the loud call for them from instructors in 
chemistry. The subject-matter is divided into two 
parts: Part I. dealing with “qualitative analysis,” and 
Part II. with “volumetric analysis.” Besides the general 
treatment of the subject, there is a valuable appendix 
and several tables. 


SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. By Robert Whitelaw, and 
annotated by Professor J. Churton Collins of Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, Eng. New York and Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. Cloth. 105 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
One of the neatest translations of the great play of the 

old Attic dramatist that we have seen. The introduction 

and notes by Professor Collins give the reader a most 
complete knowledge of the Greek stage, the place of 

Sophocles among his fellow-writers, and an insight into 

the excellences of the “Antigone” that earns one’s grati- 

tude. 


OLD-FASHIONED RHYMES 
by Mrs. Roadknight. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 96 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A neat selection of verses by an English lady, to meet 
the comprehension of the little people in the kindergar- 
ten, and some for those who are nearing their gradna- 
tion from the same department. What a charm there is 
about these sweet old rhymes as one sees a group of 
them as here! 


AND POEMS. Selected 


LITTLE TALKS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By 
Randall N. Saunders, Claverack, N. Y. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co, Cloth. 68 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
A practical and inspirational little volume, full of 

hints that have come from a live experience of teaching. 

and that will help others to meet the thousand and one 

problems that invade the schoolroom and insist upon a 

solution. Among other things he discusses such themes 

as “opening exercises,” “recesses,” “home lessons,” and 
many others concerning which a good suggestion is ever 
welcome. 


MEMORY GEMS. By Emma Frances Puckett. <Aus- 
tin, Texas: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company. Cloth. 
Here are more than 300 selections for memorizing 


earefully selected by the author from those she has used 
in her schools for several yearss They have all been 
memorized by her pupils and have been appreciated by 
them. She plans to have them all memorized and re- 
peated often enough to be made a part of their equip- 
ment for life. 


ELEMENTARY STUDY OF CHEMISTRY. By Wil- 


liam McPherson, professor of chemistry in Ohio State 
University. and William E. Henderson, associate pro- 


fessor of chemistry in Ohio State University. Bos‘on: 
Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


List price, $1.25. 

An excellent treatise, and the result of years of experi- 
ence in instruction in this line of study. As far as pos- 
sible the anthors have striven for simplicity of  state- 
ment. Radicalism as to any of the chemical probers 
is studiously avoided. Recent discoveries that have 
proved themselves valuable are made use of, and many 
of the most interesting manufacturing processes of the 
present are carefully described. So both past and pres- 


ent are judiciously blended in the text. 
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Banking by Mail 


The Old Colony Trust Company employs - 
a system which makes it easy for its out-of- 
town depositors to open accounts and tran- 
‘sact business by mail. 


Deposits sent by mail may be in the form 
of money orders or checks, and they are 
acknowledged the day they are received. 


It is not necessary to send the pass-book 
with deposits, or to be balanced, as, on re- 
quest, statements are mailed showing the 
balance on the last day of each month, and 
the cancelled checks are returned at the same 
time. 


This system is a great convenience to 
those who come to Boston infrequently. 


Write for further information. 


The Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 


Main Office ; M Branch Office 
Ames Building 52 Temple Place 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


jaaee of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 15: School Garden Confer- 
ence, by school superintendents of 
Massachusetts, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 


February 26-27-28: Department of 
Superintendence, N. A., Chi- 
cago. 

March 27-30: Music Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Keokuk, lowa, P. C. Hay- 
den, secretary, Keokuk, Iowa. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 
Eastern Art Association, Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 


July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Boston University is 
to move to the Harvard Medical Col- 
lege buildings adjoining the Boston 
public library. 

A conference under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts school superintend- 
ents will be held in Tremont Temple, 
February 15, to consider the subject 
of school gardens in Massachusetts. 
Many superintendents of the state 
have expressed their belief in the 
school garden movement and their 
desire for suggestions as to how to 
conduct such school gardens. This 
meeting has been planned with the 
idea of bringing together those who 
have had experience, and those who 
have had none, for full and free dis- 
cussion. One full hour will be de- 
voted to the discussion of each of the 
following subjects. Forty minutes of 
each hour will be given to the experi- 
ences of those who know from ex- 
perience, and the remainder of the 
hour will be taken with questions 
and answers. There will be no for- 
mal papers, and theory unsupported 
by experience will be out of place. 
The subjects are:— 

“The School Garden in the Vil- 
lage,” Frank F. Murdock, chairman. 

“The School Garden in the City,” 
Phillip Emerson, chairman. 

“The School Garden in the Coun- 
try,” Henry Saxon Adams, chairman. 

“Children’s Home Gardens,” Ar- 
thur C. Boyden, chairman. 

Sub-topics for discussion under 
each of the general topics:— 

A. How to secure land. 

B. How to meet expenses. 

C. How to care for gardens 
during the summer vyaca- 
tions. 

D. Shall garden work be com- 
pulsory ? 

E. Shall garden work be done 
during school hours? 

F. What kinds of work are ap- 
propriate to the different 
grades? 

What disposition shall be 

made of the products? 

H. Kinds of gardens as to 
products :— 
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Buckwalter’s Easy Primer, 
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SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Primer. 


Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


a. Flower gardens, 
b. Vegetable gardens. 
ce. Wild flower gardens, 
I. Kinds of gardens as to pur- 
pose :— 
a. To please the public 
(ornamental beds, parks, 


etc.). 

b. To serve commercial 
ends. 

ce. To aid in educating the 
child. 


J. The preparation of teachers 
for school garden work. 

K. Books and circulars which 
will aid in securing seeds 
and tools and in caring for 
the gardens. 

The officers of the School Garden 
Association are: President, Clarence 
L. Brockway; vice-president, Charles 
E. Stevens; secretary and treasurer, 
Albert L. Barbour. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club will meet at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick February 16. Dinner will be 
served promptly atl p.m. Business 
will be taken up at 2.15 p.m. The 
after-dinner topic will be: “Univer- 
sity Ideals in Germany and the 
United States.” Guests of the club 
will be Professor Francis G. Pea- 
body, Harvard University; Professor 
Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University. 
Music by members of English High 
School orchestra under the direction 
of James A. Beatley. 

WALPOLE. This town had an un- 
usual celebration on February 9, this 
being the eightieth birthday of Albert 
G. Boyden, sixty years a_ teacher, 
forty-six years principal of the 
Bridgewater normal school, in which 
position he was succeeded by his son, 
Arthur C., in September last, remain- 
ing principal emeritus. He gradu- 
ated from Bridgewater normal in 
1849, teaching a grammar school in 
Hingham during the following win- 
ter. In July, 1850, he was appointed 
assistant teacher in the Bridgewater 
state normal school, which position he 
held for three years under the wise 
counsel and sympathetic help of the 
distinguished founder of the school, 
Nicholas Tillinghast. For three 
years he served as principal of the 
English High School for Boys in Sa- 
lem; was sub-master of the Chapman 
grammar school, Boston, one year. 
He then returned to the Bridgewater 
normal school as first assistant, hold- 
ing this position for three years; then 
was appointed principal in August, 
1860. This same year he received 
the honorary degree of A. M. from 
Amherst College. The celebration 
was inspired by George A. Plympton, 
of the firm of Ginn & Co., a_ class- 
mate at Amherst of Arthur C. Boy- 
den. Although his business life is in 
New York, Mr. Plympton has a farm 
of 600 acres in Walpole—one of the 
largest in eastern Massachusetts— 
which is devoted to the raising of 
blooded stock. He is vice-president 
of one of the prominent wool grow- 
ers’ associations of the country. His 
farm home is a building of surpassing 
interest with the largest and most 
valuable collections of domestic an- 


tiques in New England. To this 
home the entire Boyden family, chil- 
dren and grandchildren, with other 
long-time intimate friends of the fam- 
ily, were invited for dinner prior to 
the celebration in the town hall, and 
after the public exercises the family, 
friends, and townspeople were in- 
vited to supper at the home of 
Charles §. Bird, chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. The 
principal speakers were Hon. George 
H. Martin, Frederick W. Atkinson of 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 


and Mr. Boyden. A _ letter from 
President Roosevelt was read. 
VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. The second in 


the series of educational confer- 
ences of the schools of Vermont with 
the university will be held in Bur- 
lington, March 7-8, in connection 
with the first meeting of the Ver- 
mont section of the New England 
Classical Association and the spring 
meeting of the Vermont Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club. The subject chosen for 
discussion at the conference is the 
study of the classics. Problems 
which arise in the teaching of Latin 
and Greek will be presented and dis- 
cussed by prominent schoolmasters 
of Vermont and by members of the 
faculty of the university. During 
the conference addresses will be de- 
livered by Professor J. R. Wheeler 
of Columbia University, Professor 
K. F. Smith of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Professor W. S. Burrage of 
Middlebury College, and Professor 
C. U. Clark of Yale University. The 
committee which is co-operating 
with the faculty of the university in 
arranging the conference consists of 
State Superintendent of Education 
M. S. Stone of Montpelier, Principal 
W. A. Beebe of Morrisville, Superin- 
tendent F. J. Brownscombe of Mont- 
pelier, Principal J. E. Colburn of 
Manchester, Principal E. D. Collins 
of the Johnson normal school, Prin- 
cipal C. P. Howland of St. Johns- 
bury, Principal Isaac Thomas of 
Burlington, and Principal A. E. Tut- 
tle of Bellows Falls. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. Dr. Frank 
Rollins, formerly assistant principal 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


Arrangements have been made for a small 
party to travel through Europe during the 
nextsummer, Particulars can be obtained of 


S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


TO TIRED TEACHERS 
Are you obliged to drop work and to rest for awhile? 
GRAYCROFT 


A Sanitarium and Rest House for Women 
for the care of nervous prostration 


Delightful surroundings. Homceopathic treatment. 
Liberal terms to teachers. Circulars on application. 
Address : GRAYCROFT 


342 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 
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of the New Britain., Conn., high 
school, is now principal of the Stuy- 
vesant manual training high school 
of Manhattan Borough, N. Y. It is 
the youngest of New York’s high 
schools. It is a school for boys only. 
TROY. This city takes new inter- 
est in the educational world since 
Mrs. Russell Sage has given a mil- 
lion dollars to the Emma Willard 
Seminary and another million to the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


General Education Board. 
(Continued from page 185.) 


before April 1, 1907, he will give to 
the general education board income- 
bearing securities, the present mar- 
ket value of which is about $32,000,- 
000, one-third to be added to the per- 
manent endowment of the board; 
two-thirds to be applied to such spe- 
cific objects within the corporate 
purposes of the board as either he or 
I may from time to time direct; any 
remainder not so designated at the 
death of the survivor to be added also 
permanent endowment of the 
oard. 


Very truly, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The letter in reply, sent to John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., is as follows:— 

The general education board ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the com- 
munication of February 5, 1907, from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a member 
of this body, announcing your deci- 
sion to give to the board for the pur- 
pose of its organization, securities of 
the current value of $32,000,000. The 
general education board accepts this 
gift with a deep sense of gratitude to 
you, and of responsibility to society. 
This sum, added to the $11,000,000 
which you have formerly given to 
this board, makes the general educa- 
tion board the guardian and adminis- 
trator of a total trust fund of $43,- 
000,000. 

This- is the largest ever 
given by a man in the history of the 
race for any social or philanthropic 
purposes. The board congratulates 
you upon the high and wise impulse 
which has moved you to this deed, 
and desires to thank you in behalf of 
all educational interests whose devel- 
opments it will advance, in behalf of 
our country, whose civilization for all 
time it should be made to strengthen 
and elevate in behalf of mankind 
everywhere, in whose interests it has 
been given and for whose use it is 
dedicated. 

The administration of this fund 
entails upon the general education 
board the most far-reaching respon- 
sibilities ever placed upon any edu- 
cational organization in the world, 
As members of the board we accept 
this responsibility, conscious alike of 
its difficulties and its opportunities. 
We will use our best wisdom to trans- 
mute your gift into intellectual and 
moral power, counting it a supreme 
privilege to dedicate whatever 
strength we have to its just use in 
the service of men. 


“T’ve heard that a great deal of 
salt pork is consumed upon the ships 
in our navy.” 

“Tndeed.” 

“Yes; and I’ve also found out when 
that sort of meat was first introduced 
on board ship.” 

“When?” 

“When Noah brought Ham _ into 
the ark.” 


Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is 
just as essential as proper ventilation. The activity of scholars keeps 
the dust in constant motion To overcome this contamination of the 
atmosphere the floor should oe treated with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 
of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 
reduced in like proportion. 

As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
atonce apparent. The dressing also preserves the Looring, 
saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applications a 
year give best results. 

Patented Standard Oller makes process of application 
easy and economical. 

We will dress the floor of one schoolroom free in order that 
you may be convinced of the merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing. Write for testimonials and for interesting 
reports from medical authorities on ‘ Dust and its 
Dangers.” 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


THE MOST USED * THE BEST MADE 


Officially adopted by 896 leading Cities and Towns in the United States 
and Canada. 

All kinds for all grades. 

Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning water colors and 
water color work. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - - - Springfield, Mass. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a or on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 


EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 
LARGEST STOCK GREATEST VARIETY BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 185.) 


impression in Japan as to call forth 
official disavowals of any unfriendly 
feeling from the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

ABANDONED BILLS. 


One by one, important measures 
which have been framed for the con- 
sideration of Congress or have passed 
their earlier stages are being aban- 
doned. The proposed copyright bill, 
which has been the subject of so 
many hearings, conferences, and re- 
ports, is one of these. But it would 
be no great matter if it were perma- 
nently interred, for it is loosely 
drawn and would raise a host of 
hew questions for. judicial interpre- 
tation. The postal commission did 
not endorse the demand of the third 
assistant postmaster-general for a 
quadrupling of rates on second-class 
mail, but it made some _ important 
and rather revolutionary recommen- 
dations, which have been passed over 
and are not likely to be heard of 
again. The immigration bill, the 
Philippine tariff bill, the Porto Rican 
citizenship bill, and the ship subsidy 
proposal are to be added to the list 
of defunct measures. 


SERVICE PENSIONS AT LAST. 


At last Congress has passed a Dill 
enacting the principle of the service 
pension, under which all veterans of 
the Civil war of the age of sixty-two 
will be entitled to a pension of $12 ¢ 
month; at seventy years to a pension 
of $16 a month, and at seventy-five 
years to a pension of $20 a month. 
The additional cost to the treasury 
from this measure is variously esti- 
mated at from $6.000,000 to $15 .009,- 
000. These pensions are not based on 
injuries received in the war nor 
upon existing physical incapacity. 
They are service pensions pure and 
simple. It is significant that. while 
similar proposals in previous con- 
gresses have been hotly assailed, this 
bill passed with little debate and 
called out very little criticism from 
the press, either during or after its 
passage. We are now nearly forty- 
two years from the close of the war; 
the ranks of the veterans are thin- 
ning fast: and the obvious physical 
necessities of some of the survivors 
make a deeper impression upon the 


public mind than the possibility that 
some recipients of these pensions 
may be unworthy of them. 


A POSSIBLE MODUS VIVENDI 
IN FRANCE. 


It may yet prove that the ancient 
principle that it is darkest just be- 
fore dawn may be newly illustrated 
in France. Just as the situation 
seemed most hopeless and the  pro- 
posal of the bishops regarding the 
lease of the churches had been de- 
clared by Premier Clemenceau to be 
impossible of acceptance the influ- 
ence of M. Briand in favor of a more 
conciliatory policy triumphed, and the 
acceptance of the proposals with 
some modifications was voted by the 
French eabinet. M. Briand issued a 
circular thereupon to the mayors 
throughout France, authorizing them 
to sign the proposed leases. The 
French chamber of deputies also by 
the overwhelming vote of 550 to 5 
passed a bill so mending existing 
law that religious services can be 
carried on in the churches’ without 
the necessity of making applications. 
Sut the bishops will have to modify 
their demand that the leasing ar- 
rangement shall cover all religious 
edifices or none. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
The visits which Professor De Mar- 
tens is making to European capitals, 
as the special envoy of the Czar, to 
discuss the scope and date of the ap- 
proaching peace conference at The 
Hague, make it increasingly unlikely 
that the desire of Great Britain and 
the United States that the question 
of a limitation of armaments be 
taken up and the wish of the United 
States that the Drago doctrine be 
considered will be gratified. Russia 
is averse to including anything be- 
yond the program mapped out by the 
Czar in his letter of last March, 
which ineluded rules for peaceful in- 
ternational arbitration. the develop- 
ment of the Geneva Cross interna- 
tional hospital and sanitary services 
and the regulation of methods of 
warfare upon land and sea. It would 
be within the powers of the confer- 
ence itself to enlarge this program, 
and an effort may be made to do so: 
but any attempt to work out the de- 
tails of anv scheme for the limitation 
of armaments instantly discloses its 
difficulty. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 
The reballotings in Germany in the 
districts which did not succeed in 
electing members of the Reichstag at 
the first trial confirm the victory of 
the government as regards its colo- 
nial policy, and complete the discom- 
fiture of the Socialists. The Social- 
ist strength in the next Reichstag 
will be only about half what it was 
in the last. On the other hand, the 
Centre or Clerical party, which joined 
the Socialists in defeating the gov- 
ernment on the budget question 
which occasioned the appeal to the 
people, increased its strength by four 
or five members. It is not yet clear 
how the government is to get a ma- 
jority which can be held together in 
support of its policy without reckon- 
ing with the Centre. But there has 
been great rejoicing in Berlin over 
the result of the elections, which 
seems to be regarded not only as a 
victory for the government but a per- 
sonal triumph for the Kaiser; and 
the Kaiser’s own enthusiasm has car- 
ried him to the unusual length of ad- 
dressing jubilantly an election-night 
crowd, precisely as a successful can- 
didate in the United States might do. 


> 


TELL ME NOT IN MOURNFUL 
NUMBERS. 

An actor in a London lodging 
house, who had discovered his land- 
lady’s propensity for “swiping,” num- 
bered and listed his things. One 
night he roused the household by 
shouting down from his attic a de- 
mand for “No. 8.” 

“No. 8?’ shouted the 
back. “What No. 8?’ 

“T want cube No. 8 of my 
sugar,” he replied. 

Thenceforth the provisions in his 
cupboard were unmolested.—Argo- 
naut. 


landlady 


lump 


In a Massachusetts town an Ital- 
ian recently applied for naturaliza- 
tion papers. He was asked if he be- 
longed to any society or organization 
inimical to the government of the 
United States. This was a_ poser, 
and had to be explained to him. A 
gleam of intelligence overspread his 
face, and he replied: “Yes, IT ama 
Democrat.” The judge laughed at 
the joke on his party, and granted 
the Italian his  papers.—Youth's 
Companion. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION-EXCHANGE,WANT AND TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each insertion, six times, $5. Each addi- 
tional line, $0.25. No display; no stocks; no mines; no cures, 

As we cannot know each classified advertiser personally we request the assistance of our readers and 
friends in excluding from these columns anything in any way questionable. 

Copy for this department must reach us ten days previous to date of publication. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
102-112 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle 
Creek, Mich., prepares students to 
make art both a means of money- 
making and an accomplishment. It 
is the very best correspondence 
school of art. Catalogue Free. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY of 
Musie and Dramatic <Art, America’s 
Greatest Musical College. 50 par- 
tial scholarships awarded. Faculty 
of 60 instructors of international 
reputation. 31st season. Write for 
eatalogue. Address A. J. Hinshaw, 


. Mgr., Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


TELEGRAPHY CIRCULAR 
FREE. Wonderful automatic 
teacher. 5 styles. $2 up. Omui- 
graph Co., Dept. B, 39 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success.” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. <A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00, Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING, Sten- 
ography, Telegraphy and Railway 
Accounting by mail at your own 
home and qualify yourself to earn a 
larger salary. Prospectus free. 
Write now. Address Dept. “A,” 
Railway Commercial Correspondence 
School, 305 American Trust Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTING. To introduce our 
good work, we offer 1,000 business 
or professional cards, neatly printed, 
postpaid to any address, for $2.00. 
We have envelopes, billheads, state- 
ments and tags (not postpaid) $1.50 
per thousand up. Get our estimates 
for other work. E. H. Pierce, 
Revere, Mass. 


HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED 


$50.00 PER MONTH and traveling 
expenses or 40 per cent. commis-ion 
to work at home for men or women 
selling staple line of furnishings and 
notions; reference required: no 
scheme; straight business. Stan- 
dard Notion Co., Detroit, Mich. 


START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 
at your home; stop working for 
others; big profits; money comes 
with orders; our plan for starting 
beginners is a “Sure Winner.” Par. 
ticulars for stamp. Franklin- 
Howard Co., Dept. 202, 515 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED by well 
rated manufacturer of advertised 
staple sold by several lines every 
town. Easy side line; no samples 
necessary: commission on re-orders;: 
big repeater. Sales Mgr., Box 1198, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


$75 WEEKLY EASILY MADE 
fitting glasses. Write to-day for 
free eye book. Complete easy mail 
course. Diploma. Special tuition 
offer. Big demand for opticians. 
We start you in business. National 
Optical College, Dept. B, St. Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS! 
We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustra- 
tions, designs, photos, etc., on com- 
mission for people who produce sala- 
ble work and who depend on our 
knowledge and facilities for better 
prices and quick sales. Our booklet 
“Cash Returns” explaining our sys- 
tem, sent for four cents postage. No 
replies to post cards. The Burell 
Syndicate, 777 Gramerey Bldg., N. 
Y. City. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used 
afew minutes each day draws the 
blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. ‘The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 536 Barclay Block, 
Denver, Col. 


BERNARD'S COLD WATER 
PASTE Satisfies every requirement 
of paste users; clean, economical, 
convenient, sticks like glue. Cus- 
tomers endorse it throughout U. &., 
Mexico, China. Sample Free. Chas. 
Bernard, 609 Rector Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides 
and similar Wonders For Sale. 
Catalogue Free. We also buy Magic 
Picture Machines, Films, Slides, ete. 
Harbach & Co., S, 809 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OREGON VIEWS FREE. Send 
us three names and addresses of 
farmers who may move West and we 
will send you book of Oregon views 
free. Oregon Development League 
(Dept. 78) Portland, Ore. On re- 
quest, we will furnish authentic In- 
formation as to farming opportuni- 
ties, 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 
Original, artistic, un-published work, 
amateur or professional. State size, 
class of subjects you have to sell. 
Late copy of Camera Notes for 
stamp. West. Camera Pub. Co., 522 
Lumb. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KODAKS AT YOUR PRICE. 
New and used cameras at slashed 
prices. Special list and Camera 
Chat mailed free. New print-out 
Postals, glossy, prepaid, 20 cents 
dozen. Newark Photo Supply Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


WE START YOU in aé_e good 
paying business. Only small eapi- 
tal necessary. as Post Card Pub- 
lisher. One Good Hustler wanted in 
each Write with references. 
H. lL. Woehler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1,000 POST CARDS made to your 
order with your imprint as publisher, 
by our new process, from any. print 


or photo, $6 prepaid. Rich Photo- 
Co., 28 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 
muiled to any address postpaid for 
ive. A great variety of subjects. 
Sold by some stores at 2 for 5c and 
others at 5c each. Defiance Studio, 
65 West Broadway, New York. 


POST CARD DEALERS. Hand- 
some Post Card Album entirely free 
with following $2.00 sample order of 
Souvenir Post Cards; 50 Comics, 50 
Colored Views, 50 Fancy and Birth- 
day, 50 Double Tone. This offer is 
to introduce our $10.00 assortment, 
with a beautiful revolving display 
stand gratis. Postal Card Exchange, 
805 East 34th St., New York. 


POST CARD COLLECTORS join 
the union. Fee 25c, including Cards 
and Outfit, “You can exchange 
cards from all parts of the world’— 
List of exchangers, your name in 
list. Post Card Union of America, 
Dept. BE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHER desires good room at 
summer resort near Boston for next 
May, June, and July. Address, 
“Teacher,” care H. R. French, 
Lynn, Mass. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, W. F. Jarvis, 
Waltham, Mass. 


TRANSPORTATION 


REDUCED RATES on Shipments 
of Household Goods to and from the 
West in through = ears. Bekins 
Special Warehouses in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Oakland. Write 
for rate and maps of above cities 
free. Bekins Household Shipping 
Co.. 95 IX Washington St., Chicago. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP  CO., 
Short or extended sea voyages to 
South Atlantic and Gulf Ports, 
Single and Excursion tickets to Gal- 
veston. Tex... New Orleans, Mexico 
City, San Francisco, Florida, and 
Cuba. 
Palm-Beach, ete.” Write for book- 
let “Southern Resorts.” H. H. Ray- 
mond, Gen. Megr., 129 Front St., New 
York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THACHERS: Are you open for a 
better position? Many of the insti- 
tutions we serve need competent 
men. Write us to-day stating age, 
experience, and education. Hap- 
goods, 305-309 Broadway, N. Y. 


WINSHIP AGENCY. Careful, 
prompt, and reliable service. 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 29-A Bea- 
con St., Boston. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Eduea- 
tion, Boston. 


| 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Excellent facilities for 


New York, N. Y. my Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Gun ash D. 6.1 505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
ioago, 203 


Avenue. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Bk, Los Angeles, éal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop,, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 geyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TH SCIENCE 

" For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 2 

Athictics, write us. Instructors wanted tor 

212 8. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


KeepYourLight- 
nittgRod: 


Or and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
ns FILLING 


A SPECIALTY. talog 
ca’ 


samples free. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


We want teachers of all subjects. 40 
vacancies in January. Send for Form 
B. Free registration. No Position, 
No Pay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO. 

245 Broadway, N.Y 


TEACHERS available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Principles of Secondary Education........... DeGarmo The Macmillan Co., mn. ¥. $1.25 
Addams “ 1.25 
The Psychology of Religious Belief........... Pratt 1.50 
plied SOCiOlOgy Ward Ginn & Co., Boston 3.00 
The Education of the Wage-Earners.......... Davidson ss 66 75 
The Heart of Werder s Sons, N. 1.50 
The New Internationalism.................... Boice Appleton Co. 1.50 
The Elements of J bocce Hollaad Oxford Univ. Press, 2.50 
Honore de Balzac.. Brunetiere J. P. Lippincott Co., Phila, 1.50 


The Compromises of Life.. Watterson Duffield & Co., New York 


A Boy’s Vacation Abroad.. ... King Cc. M. Clark Pub. Co., Boston a 
Standard English Speech.. coccsoee Hart Henry Holt & New York = 1.00 
Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. sve Johnson 3.00 
Kenelly Moffatt, Yard & 1.00 
Holiday and Other Poems.. MINI. Davidson Dutton & Co., os 1.00 
Fishing and Shooting Sketches... Cleveland Outing Publishing Co., 1.25 
A Brief Outline of My Geography Lessons ..... — Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, N.Y. .25 
Thomas The University of Cc hicago _ 
The Development of Western Civilization.... Forrest - — 

sloraks of Cape Knickerbocker Press, “ 


Home Economics Movement....(P. & T.) 


Bevier&Usher Whitcomb&Barrows,Boston — 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


PUBLISHING oe. Information, 


ee eee 
27-29 West 234 St. 


gOMPANY® New York. 


250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS: 


N. B. Dept. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE | NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

women only. Especial attention is 

Sued t to the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
the Principal, A.G. A.M. 


BUSINESS JUDGMENT. 


‘What price is this thermometer?” 
She asked the salesman most polite. 

“Two dollars, ma’am,” he said to her, 
“Two dollars, and it is all right.” 


“O my!” she sighed, “I think I'll wait 
And come to-morrow to your shop; 
The papers of this morning state 


Thermometers by then will drop.” 


A Longfellow Folk-Party. 


(Continued from page 178.] 


“What matters it to the world 
whether I, or you, or another man 
did such a deed, or wrote such a 
book, so be it the deed and book 
were well done?’ 

“Believe me, the talent of success 
is nothing more than doing what you 
ean do well, and doing well what- 
ever you do,—without a thought of 
fame.” 

And when his heart had been more 
protoundly moved, he tells us, pres- 
ently, the conviction and belief that 
had calmed and strengthened it, in 
words that have cheered and steadied 
many a shaken spirit. 

27. Song—‘“Psalm of Life.” 

So was it till the end, His last 
poem is the utterance of his own 
buoyant hope. 

28. Recitation.—Longfellow’s last 
poem, “The Bells of San Blas.” 

29. Song—‘lhe Day is Done.” 

Note.—A large picture of Longfel- 
low’s house should share with the 
portrait of the poet the place of 
honor. The picture of Evangeline 
should be placed on an easel when 
that poem is referred to. A copy of 
one of the familiar paintings of Pris- 
cilla should also be in readiness, 
with pictures of Miles Standish, John 
Alden, and of early Plymouth, if pos- 
sible. A portrait of Paul Revere 
should be shown. Any others which 
would add vividness or interest to the 
recitations should be seen. Some 
representation of Hiawatha is espe- 
cially desirable. 

Instead of a recital of the familiar 
facts of the poet’s life, have them 
placed in outline upon the  black- 
board, with the dates, like this:-— 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Born February 27, 1807. 

Graduated from Bowdoin 1825. 

Appointed to professorship at Bow- 
doin 1825. 

Appointed to professorship at Har- 
vard 1834. 

Published “Outre-Mer” 1834, 

Published “Voices of the Night” 
1839, “Evangeline” 1847, “Hiawatha” 
1855, “Miles Standish” 1858, 

Wrote “Morituri Salutamus” 1875. 

Died at Cambridge March 24, 1882. 

Books for reference: “Life of Long- 
fellow,” by his brother; ‘Poems,” 
also sketch in “Famous American 
Authors,” by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton; 
chapter on Longfellow in “Poets of 
America,” by Sdmund Clarence 
Stedman. 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
AUTO. 

Bones—“Why are you 
under the machine? 
the matter with it.” 

Jones—“I know it, but there comes 
Brown. If he sees me with this auto 
he'll expect me to pay him the money 
I owe him.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


NEW 


crawling 
There’s nothing 


—Washington Herald. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

“A holiday week—a holiday show” | 
will be the story at Keith’s next week. | 
The list prepared is a most attractive | 
one, with George Fuller 
the leader. This will be Golden's} 
first engagement at Keith’s in a 
period of nearly seven years, so 
“Casey's Friend” will seem almost} 
like a new acquaintance. Golden}! 
has a very bright monologue at pres- | 
ent. Julian Eltinge, the former star | 
of the Cadet and Bankers’ shows, | 
who has just returned from most 
successful engagement in Europe, | 
will give his unequaled impersona- 
tions. He has added some new fea-| 
tures to his act since he has been 
abroad. Nita Allen and company in 
the funny Cressy sketch, “Car Two— 
Stateroom One”; a very novel and 
pretty equestrian act by Ella Bradna 
and Fred Derrick; the Nichols sisters, 
the cleverest of all the female enter- | 
tainers who don burnt cork; Ralph | 
Smalley, the well-known ‘cello| 
player; Francelias, who does a turn | 
on the order of Sandow’s; Conn and | 
Conrad, “The Quiet Burglars,”’ | 
Mitchell and Cain. 


Golden as) 


and 
bright conversa- 
tional comedians, will make up the 
list of head-liners. Others in the bill | 
will be Latina, the pretty and} 
shapely contortionist; the Sawadas, 
Japanese gymnasts; the Trillers, 
makers of rag pictures; Howard and 
Rutherford, singers and dancers; Lil- 
lian LeRoy, vocalist, and the kineto- 
graph. Commencing Monday, March 
4. a notable innovation is to go into 
effect. All seats in the orchestra and 
balcony will be reserved and coupon 
tickets will be sold. Subscription 
lists will also be opened. Further de- 
tails wtfll be given later. 


JACK’S VALENTINE. 


Jack, he bought a valentine 
As fine as it could be; 

That was for his teacher dear, 
As any one might see. 


Next, he bought a dainty one 
All made of paper lace; 

That was for the little girl 
Who had the sweetest face. 


Then, he bought a comie one 
As funny as you'd find; 

When he bought this, you could see, 
He had his chum in mind. 


The teacher and the little maid 
Were happy. but alack! 
The “chum,” not knowing whence it 
came, 
Mailed his, right off, to—Jack! 
—Blanche Elizabeth Wade, in Feb- 
ruary St. Nicholas. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


I 
| town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. 


Maud (earnestly)—‘I want to ask | 
you a question, George.” | 
George (also earnestly)—‘What is) 

dearest?’ 
Maud (still earnestly)—“If you had | 
never met me, would you have loved | 
me just the same?’—Sacred Heart) 
Review. 


it. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE. 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- | 
cessfully, when vou are enrolled at The Scher- | 
merhorn Teacher's Agency, 3 East 14th 


St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write /or Circular F, 


NEW ENGLAND 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 

During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was zlosed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, hussell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, thaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Tichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. 'litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 


| such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 


Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deue), Conne aut, O., 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t 
you like to geta good place as easily as this? Yuu can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 

THE SCHOOL BUI LE TIN AGENCY. W. PARDEENS,. SYR4CUSE, N. Y. 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


MERICAN °°: 
and FOREIGN euperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iif. 
LARGE CLIENTAGEF, resuit of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities ,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatTT, Manager. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


28th year. 1,000teachers wanted. Superivtendents, #1,500 to %3,000; Princi- 
pals, $600 to 1,800; Assistants, 8600 to $1,400; Grade teachers, $400 to 8800. 
We fill positions in every State. Manual free, 


Dert. C, 205 N 71n Sr., 


with good general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Speciai Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moines, Iowa. 


Manhattan Building. 


OF 
3 Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 
3 every part of the country. 

: Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg,, Portland, Maine 


BIG DEMAND YOU 


PICTORIAL STORIES 
iT) EVANGELINE.” History of Acadia illustrated with one hundred and sixteen views 


of the land of Acadia and Acadian life. 
HIAWATHA,” 


Legendary History of the American Indian interspersed with Indian 
songs in both English and Ojibway language. Illustrated with one 
hundred and fifty Indian pictures. 


Pictorially told by MYRTLE KING SOUTHARD. 
Care Journal of Education, Boston. 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th $400 to $575 


AN IDEAL VACATION 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


Eric Pape School of Art 


NINTH SEASON 


October 1, 1906, to June 1, 1907 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! ANEW BOOK! 
A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— OR — 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Lllustrated, the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“TI hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
reat importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
ion.”’—U. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
EviotT, HARVARD. 


‘I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”-— PROFESSOR SMITH, or VA. 


* T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the | 


reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“It is chock full of information from title to finis.’’—SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 


California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’”-— CHANCELLOR 
FuLToNn, U. OF MIss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.”’-— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 


“Pupils like it because it deals wit the greatest force of modern 


times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75¢ per copy, according to the binding. 
Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 


A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


. Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 


We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 


received. 


Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 
age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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